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Foreword 


I HAVE great pleasure in contributing a Foreword for “Jawaharlal Nehru : 
Portrait of an Integrated Indian”. 

Jawaharlal Nehru, the maker of Modern India, stands out as one of 
the greatest emancipators of the human race. He was the champion of the 
oppressed people everywhere. He not only fought imperialism and colonialism 
as being opposed to human liberty and human dignity but was irrevocably 
against all the forces of reaction, fanaticism and obscurantism. He wanted 
to free men’s minds from the shackles of superstition, outmoded and crippling 
customs and social evils. His emphasis was on science and technology for 
the elimination of poverty, for modernization, for raising the standard of 
living of the masses and for promoting essential cultural values such as reason, 
spirit of free enquiry, tolerance, experimentation and quest for truth. It is of 
utmost importance that Jawaharlal the man and his ideas should be presented 
to the younger generation in a lucid and attractive manner. Khwaja Ahmad 
Abbas has interpreted Jawaharlal Nehru’s personality in his usual endearing 
style. 

I commend the efforts of the National Council of Educational Research 
and Training in bringing out supplementary readers aimed at promoting 
national integration among the youth. I hope this portrait of Nehru will 
inspire the youth of the present as well as future generations to dedicate their 
lives to the service of the nation. 


V. V. Giri 
President of India 

Rashtrapati Bhavan 
New Delhi 
August 8, 1974 
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A Time To Be Born 


In 1889, when Jawaharlal Nehru was born, India—in fact, the 
whole world—was going through a process of re-birth. The old 
order had ended with the failure of the Great Revolt of 1857, 
which was the first effort by Indians to throw off the foreign 
yoke, and with the direct assumption of authority by the 
Queen of England over the ‘dands and peoples of Hindustan”. 

The new order had not. yet become a concrete reality. In the 
course of time, there would be far-reaching religious reformation, 
cultural renaissance, an awareness of social inequalities and 
inequities and political awakening not only among the educated 
professional classes but also among the illiterate masses. People 
would be moved by big ideas and inspired by great ideals. But 
some more years would have to pass before that would happen. 
Meanwhile, coming events were already casting thei^ long 
shadows. 

In 1889, Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi and Vladimir Ilyich 
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Lenin—the two great men who would shape JawaharlaPs life 
and character—'were both 20 years old. Mohandas was a young 
student in London, studying to be a Barrister, writing articles 
about Vegetarianism, and having first-hand experience of organis¬ 
ed working class movement. 

In the year that Jawaharlal was born, Gandhi accompanied 
an Indian friend to visit Cardinal Manning and to congratulate 
him for helping the dockers’ strike. A year later he was to 
start India “a journal for the discussion of Indian affairs, which 
influenced the young Indian students in England, who then 
numbered about two hundred”.^ 

In 1889, Lenin was a student at the University of Kazan, and 
beginning to take part in the discussions of the revolutionary 
group of students and professors, who were followed about by 
the Czar’s secret police (the equivalent of the Indian G I.D. 
which, at that time and later, performed the same kind of service). 
At that time, there was a general strike organised by the students 
of St. Petersburg^ and Moscow Universities to protest against 
certain police atrocities. There was a sympathetic strike at the 
Kazan University and the strikers assembled at a meeting where 
fiery speeches were made including one by the youthful Lenin 
who outlined the revolutionary programme of action whh which 
he would later transform his country and his people. 

In 1889, the Indian National Congress was only four years 
old, having been founded in December 1885, among others, by 
Dadabhoy Naoroji, Pherozeshah Mehta, Agarkar, Subramania 
Iyer, with the active assistance of Allan Octavian Hume, a liberal 
Englishman, and under the presidentship of W. C. Bonnerjee, an 

'^Mahatma (Vol. I), by D. G. Tendulkar 
^Today the city is called Leningrad, 
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eminent lawyer from Bengal. But till 1889—and even much 
later—the Congress was a loyalist body, “pleading” for small 
doses of democratic reforms, and inaugurating each session with 
protestations of loyalty to the British Crown ! 

In 1889, Dadabhoy Naoroji, a Parsi patriot and social 
reformer of Bombay, was publishing a Gujarati journal with a 
Persian name, East Goftar (Truth-speaker), which was an organ 
of progressive views on social, religious and educational reforms. 
But the Truth-speakers and the Truth-seekers had to contend 
with the prevalent powerful orthodoxy. 

In 1889, Social Reform had to be preached and propagated 
in secret. People like Bhandarkar, Telang, Ranade and Agarkar, 
openly working for social reforms, met with mueh opposition. 
Ranade and Tilak were excommunicated for the “sin” of having 
shared tea and biscuits with a number of Christians and Muslims. 
Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, the pioneer of modern education among 
Muslims and founder of the Mohammedan Anglo-Oriental Col¬ 
lege (which later became the Aligarh Muslim University) was 
denounced as a heretic by some of the most orthodox mullahs. 

In 1889, there were no organisations of the working class in 
India—neither of peasants nor of industrial workers. The masses 
were generally apathetic, ignorant and unorganised. And yet 
occasionally there were stirrings of discontent and protest, 
specially in the tea-plantations of Assam. In 1877, there had 
already been the first labour strike in the Empress Mill of Nagpur 
for increased wages. It was about the time that Jawaharlal 
Nehru was born that the first labour organisation in India, the 
Bombay Milibands’ Association, was formed, and a mass meeting 
of the Bombay mill workers, numbering well above 10,000, was 
held. It was at this meeting that workers’ demands were clearly 
formulated. These included; “limitation of hours of work for 
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women to 11 per day, limitation of hours of work for children (9 to 
12 years) to 7 per day... and a compulsory interval of rest at mid¬ 
day”’ 

India was thus a country of a large and down-trodden peasantry, 
a small but slowly rising working class, and an even smaller edu¬ 
cated middle class. The last-mentioned class included many profes¬ 
sional people who were either in well-paid Government services, 
or were making an enormous amount of money as lawyers and 
doctors. Most of them were smug, self-centred and complacent, self¬ 
consciously and ridiculously Anglicised. But also in this class was a 
progressive minority which was the spearhead of social reform and 
political awakening. It had imbibed Western knowledge and 
rational thought to re-discover and re-assess its own cultural 
heritage—a heritage into which many streams of thought and 
philosophy and culture had merged. 

Into one such enlightened and affluent middle class family 
Jawaharlal was born on the 14th November, 1889. 

If children could choose their time and place of birth, Jawahar¬ 
lal Nehru certainly chose an exciting time to be born, and an 
interesting country to be born in. 


^The Left Wing in India, by L. P. Sinha, New Publishers, Damucliak Road, 
Muzaffarpur (Bihar) 
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Legacy Of Two Cultures 


Jawaharlal Nehru was born into a Kashmiri Brahmin family 
which gave him a rich legacy of two cultures. For his ancestors 
were steeped in that liberal, integrated atmosphere that came 
with the fusion of the best in the Hindu and Muslim ways of life. 

As in their own homeland there were few opportunities for 
men of learning and ambition, his forefathers had come "'down 
from that mountain valley to seek fame and fortune in the rich 
plains below”.^ The first of these was Raj Kaul, and he had al¬ 
ready made a name for himself as a Sanskrit and Persian scholar 
when he came to the notice of Farrukhsiar, who had succeeded 
Aurangzeb. The Mughal emperor was on one of his summer trips 
to Kashmir. Being a patron of scholars and men of culture, he 
persuaded the Kashmiri Pandit to migrate to Delhi and be an 
asset to his court. The family came to Delhi about the year 1716 


^Autobiography of Jawaharlal Nehru 
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and was given ^jagir with a house that was situated on the bank 
of the canal near Delhi. From that canal (or nehar) the suffix 
Nehru came to be attached to the family, which was now known as 
Kaul-Nehru, "In later years, Kaul dropped out and we became 
simply Nebrus.”® 

What did it mean to be a Kashmiri Brahmin? First of all, it 
meant an aristocracy of intellect, a grounding in the ancient 
Sanskrit scriptures, a mental and intellectual discipline. But 
history had made the Kashmiri Brahmins, like the Kayasthas 
of Uttar Pradesh and Bihar, peculiarly adept in Persian scholar¬ 
ship. This was because of their close association with the Mughal 
court. The outer symbol of this cultural synthesis is the c/zMrzWar 
pyjama and the achkan which removed the sartorial distinction 
between the upper class Hindu and the Muslim. The graceful 
attire suited Pandit Motilal Nehru, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and 
Hriday Nath Kunzru as much as it suited Asaf Ali, Rafi Ahmad 
Kidwai and Tasadduk Sherwani. Another mark of this fusion 
was the Urdu language which was used by Pandit Ratan Nath 
Sarshar, Pandit Brijnarain Ghakbast, and in our own times, by 
Munshi Premchand and Raghupati Sahai Firaq, with as much 
felicity as by Abdul Halim Sharar, Maulvi Nazir Ahmed and 
Maulana Azad. 

But more important was the inner fusion—a peculiarly Indian 
synthesis, a delicate balance between the spiritual profundity of the 
ancient Hindu scriptures, and the comparatively modern and 
pragmatic eclecticism of the Muslims, which was responsible for 
the development of the Bhakti-Sufi cults of Kabir and Nanak 
and Ghishti and the other humanist saints of the seventeenth- 
eighteenth centuries. On the more common plane, this spiritual 


^Autobiography of Jawaharlal Nehru 
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fusion was evidenced by a tolerance, a Catholicism, a readiness 
to appreciate other religious and philosophical points of view. 

Among the Muslims, it meant a release from the rigours of 
orthodoxy, a new awareness of the Indian arts of singing and 
painting which were taboo according to the stratified interpreta¬ 
tions of the There could not have been an Amir Khusru, 

the saint-musician, without this exchange of cultural values nor 
the great line of Muslim Ustads like Allauddin Khan and Bade 
Ghulam Ali who, with their rendering of ragas and thumris 
derived from the Krishna legends, also constitute a symbol of 
this cultural synthesis. 

Among the Hindus—specially among Kashmiri Pandits and 
the Kayasthas^—this cultural synthesis modified the rigid touch- 
me-not-ism of the caste system, and made for greater freedom 
in social mixing together with people of other communities and 
castes, and a more cosmopolitan attitude to the problems of 
eating and drinking. The Kashmiri Brahmins, coming from a 
cold place, to this day, are voracious meat-eaters. At marriage 
feasts in the Pandit families of Srinagar, for instance, the author 
has counted more than twenty varieties of mutton and chicken, 
many more dishes than can be found on similar occasions in 
Muslim homes. 

In his father Motilal Nehru’s household, young Jawahar never 
encountered a taboo on eating or drinking with anyone, and he 
grew up in a free and liberated atmosphere which was rare in 
those days when (as we have noted in the earlier chapter) even 
great intellectuals like Tilak could be ostracised for breaking 
bread with Muslims and Christians. 

To go back to those early ancestors of Jawaharlal Nehru, the 
scholars of Sanskrit and Persian, they occupied prominent 
positions in the court of the last Mughals, and were given a place 
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of honour at the royal durbars. His grandfather, Ganga Dhar 
Nehru, was the Kotwal (equivalent to the present Police Com¬ 
missioner) of Delhi at the time of the Great Revolt of 1857. The 
collapse of the uprising rendered families like the Nehrus 
dangerously vulnerable before the revenge-seeking onslaught of 
the British. After all they were closely associated with the rebel- 
emperor Bahadur Shah Zafar who had defied the Lords of the 
East India Company to lend his support to the cause of the 
rebellious sepoys. The Nehrus lost all their property, including the 
family archives and a rare library of Sanskrit, Persian and early- 
Urdu books. With a caravan of uprooted refugees, they came to 
Agra to build up a new life. 

A few years later, in 1861, it was in the city of the Taj Mahal 
that the posthumous son of Ganga Dhar Nehru was born and 
came to be called Motilal. The ex-Kolwal of Delhi had died 
three months earlier, at the young age of 34. In a little paint¬ 
ing of Ganga Dhar that is preserved by the Nehru family, 
Jawaharlal’s grandfather “wears the Mughal court dress with a 
curved sword in his hand, and might well be taken for a 
Mughal nobleman, although his features are distinctly Kashmiri”.® 

History had created the cultural and social synthesis, and a 
whole line of learned, liberal and liberated ancestors had left an 
integrated legacy of two great cultures which was eventually to 
pass to Jawaharlal Nehru through his father. 

While Lenin, through his writings, helped Jawaharlal to 
understand the historical process, and Gandhi exercised a great 
influence on his political thinking and action, it was Motilal 
Nehru who was the greatest single influence in moulding his 
character, his temperament and his outlook. 


^Autobiography of Jawaharlal Nehru 
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The Son Of His Father 


It is very rare that a remarkable father has an equally remark¬ 
able son. But that is what happened in the case of Jawaharlal 
Nehru, son of Pandit Motilal Nehru. The father’s rationalism, 
secularism, tolerance, and love of life .were directly transmitted 
to the son. 

■ Motilal is often described as an aristocrat of aristocrats. 
Various legends have grown round his affluent way of life, for 
instance, that he sent his laundry to Paris ! It is true that he 
was a very successful lawyer, a handsome patrician figure of a 
man, who loved good life—good food, good clothes, good company 
and, one must add, good causes, too ! But very few know the 
hard times Motilal endured as a child and as a youth. Success 
had not come to him the easy way. 

He was the youngest of three sons and was orphaned even 
before his birth. Born in Agra, on the same day as another 
great son of India, the poet Rabindranath Tagore, Motilal was 
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brought up by his elder brother, Nand Lai Nehru, a practising 
lawyer in Agra who eventually migrated to Allahabad along 
with the High Court when it moved from Agra. Motilal, 
pampered by his doting brother and mother, had an unorthodox 
and irregular scholastic career. “His early education was 
confined entirely to Persian and Arabic and he only began 
learning English in his early 'teens. But at that age he was 
considered to be a good Persian scholar, and knew some Arabic 
also, and because of this knowledge was treated with respect by 
much older people,”^ 

This early acquaintance with Persian and Arabic endowed 
Motilal with the composite culture which was his heritage from 
his Kashmiri Pandit ancestors. He spoke and wrote chaste Urdu, 
and was a connoisseur of Urdu poetry. At the same time his 
mother, a devout woman, well versed in scriptures, saw to it 
that he did not neglect his Hindu heritage, From her he also 
inherited a strong will, for “she was an old lady with a tremendous 
will of her own who was not accustomed to be ignored ... she is 
still remembered amongst old Kashmiri ladies as a most dominat¬ 
ing old woman and quite a terror if her will was flouted”.® 

But other influences were to play a part in moulding the life 
and personality of Motilal Nehru when he went for his English 
education. “His school and college career was chiefly notable 
for his numerous pranks and escapades. He was very far from 
being a model pupil and took more interest in games and novel 
adventures than in study. He was looked upon as one of the 
leaders of the rowdy element in the college.”® 

'^Autobiography of Jawaliarlal Nehru 
Hbid. 

Hbid. 
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While at college, he was attracted to European dress and 
other modes of Western culture and learnt to speak English with 
proper accent. His English professors were quite fond of this 
rather wild and precocious boy who already knew so many 
languages—Persian, Arabic, Sanskrit, Urdu, Hindi and English. 
But it was just like him that when he appeared for the final B.A. 
examination in Agra, he did only one paper, was dissatisfied 
with it, and decided to boycott the rest of the examination. He 
spent the time, instead, admiring the beauty of the Taj Mahal, 
and pondering over the fate of the legendary royal beauty who 
lay buried there. The architectural influence of the Taj Mahal 
can be clearly seen in the domes, the latticed balconies and the 
marble columns of Anand Bhawan, the house that he was to 
build for his family many years later. Like the Taj Mahal, on 
a more modest scale, Anand Bhawan, too, is a symbol of the 
beautiful blending of the Hindu and Muslim architecture. 

In those days it was not essential for a qualified lawyer to be 
a graduate. Motilal, having abandoned the idea of graduation, 
appeared for the High Court Vakil’s examination and not only 
passed it but stood first and received a gold medal. Now he was 
all set to practise as a lawyer. 

His brother was already a modestly successful lawyer, and his 
death bequeathed all his briefs to Motilal. But with the briefs also 
came the responsibility of looking after a large joint family, 
including all the dependants of his deceased brother, and later of 
the other brother also. But Motilal had found in law the vocation 
after his own heart. He worked hard, diligently, and (surprisingly 
for a small town lawyer) with absolute integrity. Success came 
to him slowly, in measured doses. Meanwhile, he was married, 
lost his wife, remarried, at his strong-willed mother’s insistence, 
a pretty young girl, Swaroop Rani who was, indeed, well-named 
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—"^Qij,een of Beauty”! He was a man of modest means when, 
in a little house in the old part of Allahabad town, Swaroop pre¬ 
sented him with a son. But, within fifteen years, he was the lead¬ 
ing legal practitioner at the Allahabad Bar, with an income 
(fabulous in those days) of thousands of rupees a month, a palatial 
house with a garden and a swimming pool, an army of servants^ 
a wardrobe full of the most expensive clothes, including suits 
stitched in Saville Row of London, a ,wine cellar that was the envy 
of British Governors, with his son studying in a British Public 
School and later at Cambridge, and English governesses for his 
two daughters. And yet when the time came, Motilal sacrificed all 
the comforts and luxuries to which he and his family had got used 
and courted imprisonment in the national cause. The house that 
was famous for its luxurious life became the headquarters of the 
freedom struggle. 

This transformation in Motilal was brought about by his extra¬ 
ordinarily strong-willed son, Jawaharlal, but there was the 
latent strength of character in the father, too, evidence of which 
he had given much earlier. 

When, at the height of his legal success and affluence, Motilal 
made his first trip to England in 1899, it caused a furore in the 
orthodox Hindu circles of Allahabad, specially among the mem¬ 
bers of his own community. “In those days a Hindu who travelled 
to Western lands was thought to be defiled, and had to go through 
a purification ceremony called prayashchit. (Motilal) refused to go 
through this ‘tomfoolery’. The more liberal of his Hindu friends 
accepted him, but the strictly orthodox, including some of (his 
wife’s) family, con.5idered him an outcaste.”* 

In the beginning Motilal was apt to take the outburst of 

iVeAw, by Krishna Nehru Hutheesing 
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orthodoxy good humouredly, as a tremendous joke, but when the 
campaign against him showed no signs of abatement, he wrote 
a strongly worded article on the taboos of the caste system. He 
wrote; 

My enemies will find me a tough nut to crack. I know what your 
biradree (community) . is and, if necessary, in self-defence, I will 
ruthlessly and mercilessly lay bare the tattered fabric of its 
existence and tear it into the minutest shreds. (But) so long as 
H. . . and the others of his ilk howl and bark I will pass them 
by ... in contemptuous silence. . . 

MotilaPs rational, unorthodox and catholic outlook was exem¬ 
plified in the friends—Hindus, Muslims, high caste, low caste, 
Christians, Englishmen, Europeans—who came to his famous din¬ 
ing-table, or with whom he went out to dine without observing 
any religious or caste taboos. Of course, like all Kashmiri Pandits, 
he and his family (barring his wife) were non-vegetarians. But, 
also, within his house, there were Hindu, Muslim and Christian 
cooks and chefs preparing exquisite vegetarian and non-vegetarian 
dishes for his family and guests. It never occurred to him to refuse 
to eat or drink something because it was prepared or served by 
Asghar Ali, a Muslim, or John, a Goanese Christian ! The whole 
household, indeed, was under the supervision of his old friend and 
Munshi (court clerk) Mubarak Ali, a venerable bearded veteran, 
who lived in a little house in the same compound, virtually as a 
member of the Nehru family. 

Jawaharlal’s own childhood recollection of his father is affec¬ 
tionate but balanced: ‘T admired father tremendously. Pie seemed 
to me the embodiment of strength and courage and cleverness, 
far above all the other men I saw, and I treasured the hope that 
when I grew up I would be rather like him. But much as I 

'Quoted by the late Krishna Nehru Hutheesing in fke jye/i/'w, ■ 
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admired him and loved him I feared him also. ... His temper was, 
indeed, an awful thing ... But, fortunately, he had a strong sense of 
humour also and an iron will, and he could control himself as a 
rule. As he grew older this power of control grew and it was very 
rare for him to indulge in anything like his old temper.” Those 
who knew Jawaharlal must have observed his own occasional 
flashes of temper and the sense of humour that tempered them. 

A few days after Motilal’s death, Jawaharlal wrote to his sister 
Krishna; 

We have to do without him now, and as every day passes I feel 
his absence more and more, and a terrible loneliness takes hold 
of me. But we are children of our father and have something of 
his great strength and courage. . . .® 

Every son is the son of his father, and Jawaharlal, son of 
Motilal Nehru, was no exception. 


•Quoted by the late Krishna Nehru Hutheesing in We Nehrus 



An Indian Childhood 


only son of prosperous parents”, says Jawaharlal with cha¬ 
racteristic self-deprecating candour, “is apt to be spoilt, especially 
so in India. And when that son happens to have been an only 
child for the first eleven years of his existence there is little hope 
for him to escape this spoiling.’”- 

There is little evidence that Jawaharlal Nehru was spoilt in 
his formative years. If the eventual result of such spoiling is 
going to be the development of so remarkable a personality, many 
of us would wish they were spoilt in childhood by too much love 
of their parents. Actually any molly-coddling of the first-born 
by his affectionate and doting mother was duly offset by the stern 
discipline of his father who, according to the son’s testimony, had 
a formidable temper. 

What was decisive in Jawaharlal’s character-formation was 


^Autobiography of Jawaharlal Nehru 
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the fact that there was a difference of eleven years between him 
and bis sister, Vijaya Lakshmi. He grew up and spent his early 
years as a somewhat lonely child with no companion of his age. 
This loneliness was further accentuated by the fact that young 
Jawaharlal was not sent to any primary or even secondary school, 
and was educated by governesses and private tutors. Denied the 
rough-and-tumble and the toughening process of normal school 
life, where he would have rubbed shoulders with boys of his own 
age, he grew up, shy and hitro-spective, sensitive and apt to retire 
within himself. This introversion was, to some extent, modified 
and tempered by the atmosphere oF a large joint Hindu family, 
but all his cousins were much older, already attending high 
schools or colleges. They considered Jawahar too young to asso¬ 
ciate with them in their work and play. So the lonely child was 
left a great deal to his own introspective fancies and solitary games 
of imagination. 

Jawaharlal: was naturally attached to his mother, and when¬ 
ever his father was in a temper, the boy sought refuge in the 
maternal lap. It was from his mother and his aunt that he listen¬ 
ed to stories from the Hindu mythology, the tales of the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata. aunt, the widow of his uncle Pandit 
Nand . Lai, was particularly adept at story-telling. She was well 
versed in the old scriptures and tales of mythology to which the 
child listened with Wonder. As he listened to these stories of gods 
and goddesses, demons and animals with human characteristics, 
his imagination look wings and soared. Some of these storie,s came 
to life during the celebration of the great festival days— 
when all over the city there was a spirit of revelry and we could 
squirt water at each other; the Dioa/t, the festival of light, when 
all the houses were lit up with thousands of dim lights in earthen 
cups; the Janmashtami to celebrate the birth in prison of Krishna 
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at the midnight hour (but it was very difficult for us to keep 
awake till then); the Dussehra and Ram Lila when tableaux and 
processions re-enacted the old story of Ramchandra and his con¬ 
quest of Lanka and vast crowds assembled to see them.” 

These were Hindu festivals. But the cosmopolitan and uni- 
versalist attitude of Pandit Motilal Nehru exposed his son to the 
fascination of the festivals of other religions, too. On the two Eid 
days, Motilal would greet his many Muslim friends Eid Mubarak, 
embrace them and offer them Eid greetings. During Moharram, 
Motilal would send his children to watch the tazias and the black- 
clad processions of mourners lamenting the martyrdom of Imam 
Husain. In the Nehru household, Christmas, too, was celebrated— 
specially because of the English governesses and tutors—and the 
childish mind would absorb the wonderful story of the birth of 
Christ, his wanderings, the preaching of the gospel, and eventually 
his being nailed to the cross. 

Through Munshi Mubarak Ali, young Jawaharlal not only 
watched the manifestations, but absorbed the best elements of 
Muslim culutre and traditions. In his autobiography Jawaharlal 
recalls the Munshiji as “another of my early confidants”, the 
other being his mother. There was no doubt that the child was 
greatly attached to the venerable old man and spent a lot of 
time in his company and in his household. The Munshiji came 
from a well-to-do and scholarly family of Badaun. The family 
had been ruined, its properties confiscated, many of its members 
killed by the British for having taken part in the patriotic upris¬ 
ing, and Mubarak Ali who was then a mere child had barely 
escaped with his life. This tragic experience “had made him 
gentle and forbearing with everybody, especially with children, 
and for me he was a sure haven of refuge whenever I was 
unhappy or in trouble. With his fine grey beard he seemed to 
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my young eyes very ancient and full of old-time lore, and I used 
to snuggle up to him and listen, wide-eyed, by the hour to his 
innumerable stories”. 

Jawaharlal listened, with awe and childish wonder, to the 
stories from the Arabian Nights, of the beautiful Princess iSbehera- 
zade and her series of tales within tales diat went' on for a 
thousand nights—^about Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves, about 
Abu Hasan, the hospitable youth, who found himself mysteri¬ 
ously transported to the king’s palace, about flying horses and 
animals and birds that talked. And all these stories, with a 
moral attached to each of them, helped to sharpen the perceptions 
of the already imaginative boy. 

The Munshiji also told Jawahar the. stories from Indian 
history—'about Humayun and the rakhi sent to him by a Rajput 
princess, which made him her brother, and how he helped her 
when her kingdom was in peril; about Akbar and his attempt to 
integrate the Hindus and Muslims by his new religion of Din-e- 
llahi which tried to synthesise what was best in all the religions; 
about Jehangir and his love for Noor Jehan and how the Qiieen 
ruled in the name of the Emperor; and about Shah Jehan and the 
wonderful buildings he created culminating in the world-famous 
Taj Mahal. 

He told the tales of heroism and valour—also of the tragic 
end—of the brave ones who took part in the 1867 Revolt—of the 
Rani of Jhansi and Tantia Tope and Maulvi Obaidullah and the 
old poet-emperor Bahadur Shah Zafar who sacrificed the life of 
ease and luxury for the national cause of the rebels, and was 
subsequently punished by the victorious but vindictive British 
with exile in far-off Burma. Some of these stories were grue¬ 
some reminders of the brutalities perpetrated by the revengeful 
English troops, and hearing them Jawaharlal’s childish heart 
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would overflow with tears. It was all too sad, but somehow it 
made him proud, too, to feel that some of his countrymen had the 
courage to take up arms, risking their lives and property. Among 
these legendary heroes—there were heroines, too, like Rani 
Laxmibai of Jhansi—the cbilcl noted that there were Hindu 
names and there were Muslim names. People of both religions 
had felt the humiliation of foreign rule and made a bid to 
overthrow it. Unfortunately the attempt had failed. And 
Munshi Mubarak Ali would say with a sigh, “We failed, Jawahar. 
Maybe you will succeed.” 

The Englishmen and their ways, much admired in the Nehru 
household in those days, were something of a mystery to the 
questioning mind of Jawahar. There were Englishmen who 
were his father’s friends, who played tennis with him, and who 
came to their house to partake of the fabulous Nehru hospitality. 
They were polite, attentive and affectionately considerate to the 
young son of the house. Then there were the English governesses 
and tutors—they'were even more polite, even obsequious to his 
father who, afcer all, paid them handsome salaries. But Jawahar 
knew that outside the pleasant and happy surroundings of Anand 
Bhawan—'the Abode of Happiness—^there were other kinds of 
Englishmen who were cruel, arrogant and oppressive, who ill- 
treated his countrymen and practised a humiliating code of 
discrimination. “Instances of conflicts between the rulers and the 
ruled were common and were fully discussed (in our family). It 
was a notorious fact that whenever an Englishman killed an 
Indian he was acquitted by a jury of his own countrymen. In 
railway trains, compartments were reserved for Europeans ... no 
Indian was allowed to travel in them, even though they were 
empty. ... I was filled with resentment against the alien rulers 
of my country who misbehaved in this manner, and whenever an 
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Indian hit back I was glad.”® 

Why were Englishmen good and kind as individuals—like 
those who were his father’s friends? Why were they, as a race, 
as a class, so arrogant and unjust? These were the dilemmas 
which were troubling the minds of many Indian children—and 
Jawaharlal, being more sensitive and inquisitive, had more than 
his share of doubts and misgivings. 


Autobiography of Jawaharlal Nehru 



Tutors And Theosophy 


Soon after the family moved to Anand Bhawan, the newly affluent 
Motilal engaged an English tutor for his son. Up to that time 
Jawahar had an English governess and “a dear old Pandit who 
was supposed to teach me Hindi and Sanskrit”. With typical 
frankness, Jawaharlal Nehru confesses in his Autobiography : “After 
many years’ effort the Pandit managed to teach me extraordinarily 
little, so little that I can only measure my pitiful knowledge of 
Sanskrit with the Latin I learnt subsequently at Harrow. The 
fault no doubt was mine. I am not good at languages, and 
grammar has had no attraction for me whatever.” 

The new tutor’s name was Ferdinand T. Brooks. He was 
that rare Englishman, rare for those days, who was genuinely 
interested in the East, particularly in India and Indian philo¬ 
sophy. He was the son of an Irishman, which accounted for his 
un-British radicalism, and for the mystic strain in him. It was 
Brooks who inculcated in the young Nehru a love of literature. 
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and under his supervision Jawahar read a great many books 
in English—Lewis Carroll’s fairy tales like Alice's Adventures in 
Wonderland, Kipling’s Jungle Books and Kim, Don Quixote by Cer¬ 
vantes. Nansen’s Farthest North, a travel book about the Arctic, 
opened the great world of adventure. Then he progressed to the 
novels of Scott, Dickens and Thackeray, H. G. Wells and Mark 
Twain. He was thrilled by Anthony Hope’s Prisoner of J^enda, 
while Jerome K. Jerome’s Three Men in a Boat (not to speak of 
the dog!) amused and delighted him. He also developed a taste 
for poetry, which survived to the last years of his life. 

Brooks also encouraged Jawaharlal • to take interest in science 
and set up a little laboratory where the young scientist carried 
out basic experiments in physics and chemistry. This early 
fascination for science not only helped Jawahar in his courses at 
Harrow and Cambridge, but inculcated in him the Scientific 
Spirit which he later passed on to the people of India. 

But Brooks was not merely a scholar and a scientist. He 
was also a dedicated Theo.sophist and a follower of Mrs. Annie 
Besant who, indted, had introduced him to Mo dial Nehru—pre¬ 
sumably to influence both father and son, and to initiate them 
into the mysteries of Theosophy. Mrs. Besant was an Irish 
woman of remarkable Intellectual gifts, with a life-long attach¬ 
ment to the cause of Indian political advancement, but Theosophy, 
a new universalist religion, more of metaphysics than a dogma, 
was the main passion of her life. 

Theosophy, says Jawaharlal in his Autobiography, was a new 
influence in his life which affected him powerfully for a while : 

He (Brooks) used to have weekly meetings of theosophists in his 
rooms and I attended them and gradually imbibed theosophical 
phraseology and ideas. There were metaphysical arguments and 
discussions about reincarnation and the astral and other super- 
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natural bodies, and auras, and the doctrine of Karma ... I did not 
understand much that was said but it all sounded very mysterious 
and fascinating and I felt that here was the key to the secrets of 
the universe. 

At the remarkable young age of thirteen, Jawaharlal was 
initiated into Theosophy. It was too much of a spiritual burden 
for a boy who should have been playing football and reading 
detective stories. He developed, as he says, “the flat and insipid 
look which sometimes denotes piety ... I was smug, ... and al¬ 
together I must have been a thoroughly undesirable and unplea¬ 
sant companion for any boy or girl of my age”. 

But the years with Brooks left a deep impression upon him. 
He learnt much from his tutor and from Theosophy, though he 
lost touch with the organisation. Above all, at an early age, he 
was freed from Orthodoxy, Intolerance, Dogmatism, which are so 
much a part of organised religion, but which have no place in 
the Universal Brotherhood of Theosophy. 

But an event of even greater importance that powerfully 
affected Jawaharlal was the Russo-Japanese War which appeared 
to every politically minded Asiatic and, particularly Indian, as a 
titanic conflict of the East and the West. Though Motilal, till 
then, was concentrating on his highly lucrative practice and not 
taking active part in politics, it was an enlightened and politically 
conscious household where national and international problems 
were avidly followed and discussed. For the first time Jawaharlal 
Nehru became interested in newspapers and breathlessly waited 
for news of the war. Japanese victories against Gzarist Russia 
stirred up his enthusiasm, as they stirred up the enthusiasm of a 
number of Indian and Asian nationalists. Europe, with all its 
technological advances, was not impregnable. The young man, 
steeped in the lore of the 1857 Revolt that Munshi Mubarak Ali 
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had told him, dreamt of a time when India, too, would challenge 
the supposedly invincible British imperialism : 

Nationalistic ideas filled my mind. I mused of Indian freedom and 
Asiatic freedom from the thraldom of Europe. I dreamt of brave 
deeds, of how, sword in hand, I would fight for India and help in 
freeing her.^ 

Little did he dream, then, that he would one day help to free 
his country, but that the sword in his hand would not be made 
of steel ! 


^ Autobiography of Jawaliarlal Nehru 
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Strangers And Friends 


It was unfortunate that the young Jawaharlal Nehru never knew 
the companionship of Indian boys of his own age. Had he gone 
to school and college in Allahabad or Lucknow, and participated 
in the give-and-take of hostel life, much of his insularism and 
introversion would have been rubbed off and modified. He would 
have felt less lonely, and identified himself more easily and na- 
turally^ without much conscious effort, with the life and problems 
of India. 

But he was sent by his doting father to Harrow and Cambridge, 
regarded at that time as the best educational institutions in the 
world. He landed in England, at the age of fifteen, on the day in 
May 1905 that the Japanese scored the great sea victory at Tsu¬ 
shima. Soon after reaching London, he made the acquaintance 
of Dr. M. A. Ansari, “who was then a smart and clever young 
man with a record of brilliant academical achievement behind 
him. He was a house-surgeon at the time in a London 
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hospital”’—quite a distinction for a young Indian medical 
graduate. 

Despite the difference in their ages—Ansari was ten years his 
senior—this acquaintance was to develop, during the years, into a 
firm and lasting friendship which was strengthened by their 
many common political, social and cultural interests, and their 
common dedication to the national cause After their return to 
India, till the death of Ansari at a ripe old age, every time Jawa- 
harlal came to Delhi he would stay with his friend at 1, Darya- 
ganj—Dr. Ansari’s residence which was the unofficial headquarters 
of the national movement in Delhi, even as Anand Bhawan was 
in Allahabad. 

Admitted to Harrow, and “left among strangers” Jawaharlal 
“felt lonely and homesick” though, later, he “managed to fit in to 
some extent in the life at school and work and play kept me 
busy”. But he admits, “I was never an exact fit. Always I had 
a feeling that I was not one of them, and the others must have felt 
the same way about me.He was left to himself, to read, to 
think, to brood. 

Harrow was an expensive and exclusive public school which 
then admitted only the sons of the aristocracy and of the more 
affluent and distinguished professional people. It was rare for an 
Indian to get admission there, but once admitted, Jawaharlal 
Nehru did not meet with the same discriminatory colour bar that 
Indian students and workers were encountering elsewhere in 
England. By virtue of his father’s affluence and influence and his 
English manners and mastery of ettiquette acquired from a series 
of British tutors, young Jawaharlal was, no doubt, given the 

^ Autobiography of Jawaharlal Nehru 
® Ibid. 
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status of an honorary Englishman, and hence was not subjected 
to the humiliating discrimination that the less privileged Indians 
and Asiatics and Africans were encountering from the arrogant 
and snobbish Englishmen who looked down upon all “black 
men”. 

Intellectually, Jawaharlal found himself to be superior to the 
English boys of his age. He had read more, and more seriously. 
He knew more of English literature and British history—and even 
contemporary British politics—than his fellow-Harrovians. The 
average English boy seldom read the newspapers and had no inter¬ 
est in politics. The General Election at the end of 1905, and 
the great and historic Liberal victory, greatly interested the young 
Jawaharlal. It was no wonder that when the form master asked 
the students to name the Ministers in the new Government, the 
only boy who could give him almost a complete list of the mem¬ 
bers of the Campbell-Bannerman’s Cabinet was a slim Indian 
youth—J. Nehru ! 

Even in the isolation of Harrow, Jawaharlal never lost touch 
with the developments in Indian politics. The English papers gave 
meagre and one-sided accounts, but even then the news agitated 
him. He could sense that big events were “happening at home, 
in Bengal, Punjab and the Maharashtra. There was Lala Lajpat 
Rai’s and S. Ajit Singh’s deportation, and Bengal seemed to be in 
an uproar, and Tilak’s name was ofteir flashed from Poona, and 
there was Swadeshi and boycott”.® All this stirred him deeply, 
but there was no one to whom he could talk in Harrow. The 
English boys were interested in little else except games and the few 
Indian boys—sons of the princely order—were hostile to this great 
social ferment that was taking place in India. It was only in 


® Autobiography of Jawaharlal Nehru 
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holidays when he met his cousins and other Indian friends that 
Jawaharlal could relieve the excitement and anguish of his mind. 

It is strange that a prize book given to him in that home of 
conservatism—which was supposed to produce “gentlemen” and 
Empire-builders—set Jawaharlal on the road to Revolution. It 
was G. M. Trevelyan’s life of Garibaldi, the Italian patriot and 
revolutionary of the nineteenth century, which fascinated Jawa¬ 
harlal and fired his imagination with visions of a similar revolu¬ 
tionary and gallant fight for Indian freedom. Harrow was hardly 
the place for a young man who thought more about Revolution 
and little about cricket and football, and it was a relief for him to 
leave Harrow and enter the wider world of Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity. 

Three years at Cambridge were devoted to a study of the 
Natural Sciences, and Jawaharlal took the Tripos, with chemistry, 
geology and botany, but his interests were wider than that. He 
read, and discussed, philosophy, politics and economics, and was 
greatly attracted to the Socialist ideas then being propagated by 
the Fabians. Also he avidly followed the developments in Indian 
politics which, in 1907-1908, were in an exciting state of upheav¬ 
al. He wanted to return to India and be a part of the revolu¬ 
tionary process that was convulsing his country. 

News came to London of stirring events—Tilak’s arrest and 
conviction, Aurobindo Ghose and the activities of the revolution¬ 
ary terrorists of Bengal, the movement for Swadeshi and boycott 
of British goods—that were gripping the country. Jawaharlal 
recalls that “almost without an exception we were Tilakites or 
Extremists, as the new party was called in India”. During this 
time, he had an opportunity to listen and talk to some of the 
Indian nationalists who happened to visit England-^Bepin 
Chandra Pal, Lala Lajpat Rai, Gokhale and Har Dayal All this 
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whetted his youthful appetite for political action and he longed 
for the day when his student days, first at Cambridge and later 
in London (where he was called to the Bar) would be over, and 
he would be back in India, among his strangely restless people. 

But, even far from home, he was preparing for the battle, by 
studying Revolutionary theory, by attending lectures by the lead¬ 
ing radicals, and by participating in the discussions with like- 
minded young Indians who were fired by the same ideals and 
ideology. 

Among them were those who were to be his companions and 
comrades in the political struggle which he would soon join, and 
eventually lead. We have already mentioned Dr. Mukhtar Ahmed 
Ansari. J. M. Sen Gupta, who would play an important role in 
Bengal politics, was Jawaharlal’s senior in Cambridge. Saif-ud-Din 
Kitchlew, and (Dr.) Syed Mahmud and Tasadduk Ahmad Sher- 
wani—all of whom were to make a notable contribution to the 
national cause—were his contemporaries. By his early training, 
Jawaharlal was already a liberated soul, without the restrictive 
outlook of dogmatic religion. His scientific studies had given him 
a secular outlook, and his contacts with socialist thought had 
broadened his sympathies to universal dimensions. But it was the 
intimate friendship with these kindred souls—who happened to be 
Muslims but were dedicated nationalists—that concretised his 
secular ideals. It made of him a completely liberated and in¬ 
tegrated Indian who would always find it difficult to appreciate 
or even to tolerate the communal, sectarian outlook that inhibited 
and conditioned the nationalism of many Hindu and Muslim 
politicians in India. 

Meanwhile, his father, back in India, was taking an increasing 
interest in politics, though naturally his sympathies lay with the 
politicians of the Moderate school. He was an aggressive anti- 
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Extremist, while his son was developing, at least theoretically, 
into an arm-chair revolutionary. While in London, he read an 
article by his father, attacking the Extremists, which annoyed 
him greatly. He wrote to him an angry and impertinent letter, 
suggesting that the views expressed in the article must have 
pleased the British imperialists! It was the first of a series of 
ideological confrontations by correspondence, which would take 
place between son and father—and, later on, between Jawaharlal 
and Gandhi who would, eventually, take the position of 
Motilal Nehru in the emotional life of Jawaharlal Nehru. Here 
was one of Plato’s “immortal sons defying their fathers”—but this 
was still only a token expression of defiance. 

That angry letter notwithstanding, the 22-year-old Jawaharlal 
Nehru, B.Sc. (Cantab), Bar-at-Law, was reconciled to following 
in the footsteps of his distinguished father when he returned to 
India, after seven years’ stay in England, to set up law practice 
in Allahabad. But the historical processes—which is another 
name for Human Destiny—were conspiring to lead him along a 
different, and more dangerous, path. And at least part of the 
way, the distinguished and strong-willed father would follow in 
the footsteps of his son ! 



A Himalayan Adventure 


Soon after his return to India, Jawaharlal, in the company of 
his father, attended the Bankipore Congress. It was held during 
the Christmas vacation, which suited the Anglicised professional 
classes—the lawyers, the doctors, the professors—who dominated 
it then. Jawaharlal, the young radical, found it “very much an 
English-knowing upper class affair where morning coats and well- 
pressed trousers were greatly in evidence. Essentially it was a 
social gathering with no political excitement or tension”. But 
he was impressed with the intellectual dynamism ofGokhalewho 
had recently returned from South Africa and reported about the 
movement for Indian and Asian self-respect that had been quietly 
started there under the leadership of a little-known Indian 
barrister, Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi. 

Back from the Christmas-time diversion of the Congress 
session, Jawahar enrolled as a barrister at the Allahabad High 
Court and plunged in legal practice. But his profession did not 
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claim all his attention and enthusiasm as once it had enthused 
and excited his father. Politics was still the prime passion of 
his life, but there seemed little scope for the revolutionary- 
activity of which he had dreamt. He joined the Congress as a 
formality, and occasionally took part in the meetings organised 
to agitate against the Fiji indenture system for Indian workers, 
or the South African Indian question. The constructive work of 
Gokhale’s Servants of India Society had some appeal for him, 
but he never joined it because its politics was too moderate 
for him. 

The acute differences between Moderates and Extremists were 
epitomised by the tension in the relations of Jawaharlal and Motilal 
Nehru. “The marathon argument between father and son as to 
how Swaraj could best be achieved (continued) for seven years, 
getting hotter all the time, until on occasions they were shouting 
at each other. But it never affected their love for each other.”^ 

When Mrs. Annie Besant, the intrepid old Irish lady, a devout 
Theosophist, and a campaigner for Indian freedom, founded the 
Home Rule League, it was regarded as a forum for radical 
opinion, though it was agitating only for Dominion Status within 
the British Empire. Jawaharlal promptly joined it, Motilal did 
not. Thanks to the efforts of Mrs. Besant and the Home Rule 
League, in 1916, the Indian National Congress and the Muslim 
League, meeting separately in Lucknow, agreed to work together 
for self-government or Swaraj, and Mohammed Ali Jinnah was 
prominently associated with this agreement. A contemporary 
punster announced the happy event in a newspaper headline : 
LUCK NOW IN LUCKNOW! 

The World War (which later would be called World War I) 
^ We Nehrtis, by Krishna Nehru Hutheesing 
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continued in Europe, but the Indians only read of it in the news¬ 
papers as a distant occurrence, or the few cinegoers in cities saw 
it visualised in jerky newsreel shots. In the rural areas of 
the martial prpvinces like the Punjab, sturdy unemployed farmers 
were persuaded or pressurised to enlist in the Army for the 
proverbial seventeen rupees a month—and the privilege of fight¬ 
ing and dying for the mai baap sarkar! But the people as a whole 
secretly rejoiced in the news of early German victories. “There 
was no love for Germany”, recalls Jawaharlal, “of course, only 
the desire to see our own rulers humbled. It was the weak and 
helpless man’s idea of vicarious revenge.”® Meanwhile, political 
life which was hamstrung by the restrictive provisions of the war¬ 
time Defence of India Act was revived by the release, after pro¬ 
longed detention, of Lokamanya Tilak. He, too, started a parallel 
Home Rule League, along with Mrs. Besant’s organisation. 
“The annual sessions of the Congress became a little more 
exciting ... The atmosphere became electric and most of us 
young men felt exhilarated and expected big things in the near 
future.”® 

Afraid of the rising tempo of Indian politics, mainly generated 
by the Home Rule League, the British Government interned Mrs. 
Besant in June 1917, which provoked a country-wide uproar. 
Even the Moderates joined in the demonstrations of protest. 
Motilal Nehru, angry at the incarceration of a harmless old lady 
like Mrs. Besant (who happened also to be a personal friend of 
his) took the first step towards the radical politics of his son. He 
joined the Home Rule League, and addressing a meeting he said 
in his emotion-charged speech: “The Government has openly 

^Autobiography of Jawaharlal Nehru 
Hbid. 
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declared a crusade against our national aims. Let us raise aloft 
the banner of the Home Rule League, and three hundred and 
thirty million throats voice forth the motto of Home Rule,”* 

Meanwhile, in 1916, Jawaharlal was married to Kamala. The 
wedding was held in Delhi with due pomp and ceremony, and a 
few weeks later Motilal took his whole family, including the newly 
married couple, for a holiday in Kashmir. A fleet of houseboats 
was hired for their accommodation, but life on the placid lotus- 
covered Dal lake would not satisfy the adventurous spirit of 
Jawaharlal. Together with a cousin of his, for several weeks he 
wandered in the mountains and went up Zoji-la pass on the Ladakh 
road, experiencing some highly hazardous adventures when they 
tried to reach the sacred Amarnath Gave. Jawaharlal was almost 
killed when he stepped on a soft snowfield and it gave way, and 
he went down a yawning crevasse. But, luckily, the rope with 
which he was tied to the other mountaineers held, and he was 
saved. And thus, in that dangerous moment, he learnt that indi¬ 
vidual initiative, enterprise and daring is not enough without the 
cooperation of the community to whom everyone is linked by the 
unseen rope of a social contract. It was a lesson important for 
survival during a mountaineering mishap, or for the success of 
leadership which eventually depended upon the strength of will 
not only of the leader but, even more so, of the people who were 
to be led by him. 

Mahatma Gandhi, whom Jawaharlal met at about that time, 
was no mountaineer, but he aspired not only to reach but to take 
the people to the lofty heights of the human spirit, higher than the 
highest peaks of the Himalayas. But he knew that the leaders and 
the people were roped together like the mountaineers, and that 

*The population of India, at that time, was three hundred and thirty million. 
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none of them could climb to the top without the willing coopera¬ 
tion and effort and striving of others. Jawaharlal’s Zoji-la adven¬ 
ture was to be but the prelude to the even more exciting and 
hazardous adventures among the mountain peaks of political 
action. 



"I Want You—And Your Son !” 


It was in December 1916, at the Lucknow session of the Indian 
National Congress that the first meeting between Gandhi and 
Jawaharlal Nehru took place. It was a casual acquaintance, but 
the minds and hearts of both felt the impact of an extraordinary 
personality which would greatly influence their future. Nehru has 
thus recollected his first impression of the Mahatma: 

I was simply bowled over by Gandlii... (He) was like a powerful 
current... like alight that pierced the darkness and removed 
the scales from our eyes ... like a whirlwind that upset many 
things... He did not descend from the top but seemed to emerge 
from the millions of India.^ 

What drew Jawaharlal to Gandhi was the latter’s identifica¬ 
tion with the lot of the common people. He had heard and read 
about the Tolstoy Farm and Gandhi’s experiments with Passive 
Resistance in South Africa. But what specially fascinated him 

^Tibor Mende, Nehru : Conversations on India and World Affairs 
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was Gandhi’s practical concern for the peasants of Champaran. 

As a vague socialist belonging to the affluent class, Jawaharlal 
Nehru heard of the necessity of "de-classing” oneself to feel what 
the poor and the under-privileged felt. But here was a man, per¬ 
haps a saint, who had not talked about de-classing himself but had 
instinctively simplified his life to the level of the common man. 
Jawaharlal could never “de-class” himself to that extent; to the 
end his concern for the masses arose from his intellectual grasp of 
the economic realities, his profound compassion, and his scientific 
conviction that socialism was the only practical solution of the 
problems of exploitation and economic disparities. But with all 
his intellectual differences with Gandhi, he could never free 
himself from that bond of affection and admiration that was forged 
in that first meeting. The Mahatma was a father-figure to him. 
He would oppose, and even revolt against, some of the social and 
economic concepts of Gandhi even as he had revolted against 
Motilal Nehru’s moderation and bourgeois habits, but he would 
never break the emotional attachment that he felt for the 
Mahatma. 

During the War, Gandhi kept himself away from politics, 
content to work for social reform and the uplift of the Untouch¬ 
ables. His non-violence would not permit him to exploit Britain’s 
war-time difficulties, even to achieve India’s independence. But, 
with the end of the War, and the promulgation of the hated 
Rowlatt Act which legalised governmental repression of the na¬ 
tional movement, Gandhi started to enlist volunteers for his Satya- 
graha Sabha, who were pledged to defy and disobey the Rowlatt 
Act and other such oppressive laws by courting arrest openly. 
Jawaharlal was all “afire with enthusiasm and determined to join 
it immediately”. But he still had to contend with his strong-willed 
father whose legal training came in the way of appreciating the 
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need for Satyagraha. Couldn’t national self-respect, he argued, 
be upheld by some constitutional means ? “Those were the days 
and nights of the bitterest arguments between father and son, with 
(Jawaharlal) unable to sleep at the thought of going against his 
father, wandering alone through the grounds in misery; and 
(Motilal) trying to sleep on the floor of his room, to see what it 
would be like for his beloved son in a British jail. 

The dilemma was not peculiar to Motilal and Jawaharlal. All 
over the country many loving fathers and many dutiful sons were 
likewise trying to bridge the “generation gap”. Typically, it was 
Gandhi who resolved the crisis by his appeal to emotion. In her 
book We jVfi/ij-ws, Krishna Nehru Hutheesing recalls “the final 
confrontation between Gandhiji and my father”. 

“You have taken my son”, said Motilal without a touch of re¬ 
gret or rancour, and asked for permission to continue his great 
law practice in the British courts, so that he could contribute great 
sums of money to the national cause, adding: “Your cause will 
profit far more than if I give it up to follow you.” 

Gandhi is supposed to have replied that he did not want 
money. “1 want you—your son—and every member of your 
family.” 

And yet Gandhi advised Jawaharlal not to precipitate matters 
or to do anything that might upset his father. He knew, instinc¬ 
tively, that frontal opposition to a strong-willed man would un¬ 
necessarily irritate and provoke him. Given time, he was certain 
that eventually not only the impatient youth but his patrician 
father would be won over for the national movement. 

The news of the massacre in Amritsar changed the whole 
mood and temper of Indian politics, and swept away the doubts 

^IVe Nehrus, by Krishna Nehru Hutheesing 
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and misgivings of moderates and constitutionalists like VIotilal. The 
ostensible provocation for the reign of terror was the observance 
of Satyagraha Day all over India, the complete suspension of 
business, which paralysed the administration for a day, and served 
notice on the Government that the people were determined to 
defy the oppressive laws which virtually gagged them. But the 
diehards within the Government were equally determined to put 
down what they regarded as “lawlessness” and defiance of 
authority. 

The result was the indiscriminate firing upon the unarmed 
people who had gathered in the Jallianwala Bagh to celebrate 
Baisakhi day and to listen to their leaders—including Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s Cambridge friend, Saif-ud-Din Kitchlew, who was put 
under arrest just on the eve of the meeting. Those were the hey¬ 
days of Hindu-Muslim unity when the Khilafat Committee and 
the Muslim League were working in fraternal collaboration with 
the Indian National Congress. And, symbolically, the blood of 
Hindu, Muslim and Sikh mingled as hundreds of them fell and 
bled to death on that fateful April 13, 1919. 

The horrible Jallianwala Bagh massacre, and the enquiry into 
it which revealed the cold-blooded butchery by the British military 
officers headed by the notorious General Dyer, had a tremendous 
impact on the life and personality of Motilal Nehru. “His whole 
legal and constitutional foundations were shaken by (the events) 
and his mind was gradually prepared for that change which was 
to come a year later.” Dissatisfied with the moderate and hesitant 
tone of the Leader, he used his money to start a more radical daily 
of nationalist opinion called the Independent, which became popular 
within a short time. It did a great deal to educate public opinion 
in North India during the four years of its existence, but even¬ 
tually it expired; due to inexperience and financial difficulties. 
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Motilal was now an enthusiastic member of the Congress, and was 
called upon to preside over its Amritsar Session at the end of that 
hectic year. 

The Amritsar Congress was a turning point in Indian politics. 
It was the first Gandhi Congress and, though the great Tilak was 
present, the delegates and the crowds all looked to Gandhi for 
leadership. He was the new star on the horizon of the struggle 
for Indian independence. The era of petitioning King-Emperor 
and the Viceroy for constitutional reforms was over ; henceforward 
the Indian people would their rights, though it would be 

still some time iDefore the flag of complete independence would 
be unfurled. Henceforward Gandhi would be the commander-in¬ 
chief of the national forces, and Satyagraha—or Passive Resis¬ 
tance—would be his weapon. Jawaharlal was to be his lieutenant, 
and, later on, he was destined to play a more decisive role in the 
struggle. His ideas and ideology would, eventually, influence the 
character and the course of the movement and would also 
enlarge Gandhi’s own political horizons, and give a socialistic— 
and an international—orientation to the Indian freedom struggle. 
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Face To Face With The People 


In 1920, Jawaharlal was externed from Mussoorie (where he had 
gone with his family for a holiday) because he refused to give an 
undertaking that he would not have any contacts with the 
Afghan delegation which was staying in the same hotel. This was 
after the Afghan War of 1919 which brought the progressive-minded 
Amanullah to the throne of Kabul, and British agents were carry¬ 
ing on peace negotiations with the Afghan envoys. 

The externment order was totally uncalled for, because Jawa¬ 
harlal Nehru had no special interest in the Afghan problem and 
had sought no meeting with the Afghans, but it went against his 
grain to give any kind of undertaking. So he left Mussoorie, and 
thereby a chain of events were set into motion which eventually 
induced the youthful nationalist to revise all his middle-class and 
middle-of-the-road theories. 

The family being away in Mussoorie, Jawaharlal was alone in 
Anand Bhawan, free to do just as he pleased. When he came to 
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know that a jatha of kisans had arrived in Allahabad and was 
squatting on the river bank, to draw the attention of the politicians 
to their miserable condition, Jawaharlal went to see them and 
patiently listened to their story—how the landlords were exploit¬ 
ing them and persecuting them. It was thus that he got entangled 
in the Kisan movement. “That entanglement grew in later years 
and influenced my mental outlook greatly.”^ 

He has recorded his first impressions of the countryside that 
he now visited to see for himself the reality of the peasants’ life. 
He found misery and servitude, poverty to the extent of degrada¬ 
tion; he learnt of the crushing “burden of rent, illegal exactions, 
ejectments from land and mud hut, beatings”; he saw the peasants 
“surrounded on all sides by vultures who preyed on them—za- 
mindar’s agents, moneylenders, police—, toiling all day to find that 
what they produced was not theirs and their reward was kicks and 
curses and a hungry stomach”. 

But he also found “the whole countryside afire with enthusiasm . 
and full of a strange excitement”. Dressed in miserable rags, “but 
their faces were full of excitement and th.eir eyes glistened and 
seemed to expect strange happenings which would, as if by a 
miracle, put an end to their long misery”. 

This first visit had a cataclysmic effect on Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
life and personality. He went again and again, wandering in the 
scorching heat, from one village to another, sharing the peasant’s 
food—dry chapatees and ground chilly paste—, sleeping in the mud 
huts, talking to small groups in the chaupals or addressing larger 
meetings to which peasants from many villages gathered to listen 
to him. They learnt from him. many things; that the people of 
India were now organising themselves to defy the foreign rulers, 
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that one day freedom would come and bring with it release from all 
sorts of bondages—the zcirnindars and the usurious sahukars would go, 
the land would be owned by the tillers who would enjoy the fruits 
of their toil. They heard with wonder and awe of a far-away coun¬ 
try called Russia where the workers and peasants had dethroned 
their King, and after a bloody struggle, they had set up their own 
government. In India, too, something like that might happen 
one day, but the movement in India was led by a Mahatma, a 
man of God called Gandhi, who lived and dressed like the 
poorest of them, and who promised to get them freedom without 
bloodshed, provided they all united, peasant and worker, Hindu 
and Muslim, and organised, themselves, and demanded Swaraj 
with one voice. 

Jawaharlal also spoke to the peasants of the unity of their vast 
country, of the common problems of the peasants in the North 
and South, East and West, who spoke different languages, wor¬ 
shipped different gods, but still were . Indians, with the common 
bond of slavery, and the common urge to be free. To the un¬ 
sophisticated peasants of Oudh, he explained India’s astonishing 
“unity-in-diversity”, in the simplest terms. He told them of his 
journey from the Khyber Pass in the extreme North to Gape 
Comorin in. the far South, “and how everywhere the peasants put 
me identical questions, for their troubles were the same—poverty, 
debt, vested interests, landlords, moneylenders, heavy rents and 
taxes, police harassment, ... I tried to make them think of India 
as a whole, and even to some little extent of this wide world of 
which we were a part”.^ 

Sometimes, when a gathering of peasants greeted him by shout¬ 
ing in unison, Bharat Mata ki Jai (Victory to Mother India), he 

^The Discovery of India, by Jawaharlal Nehru 
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would ask them who this Bharat Mata or Mother India was whose 
victory they wanted. There would be scratching of heads, and 
then some sturdy peasant would answer that ■ Bharat Mata was 
dharti, the good earth of India. Eager to probe and arouse their 
minds, Jawaharlal would feign ignorance and ask: What earth ? 
The earth of one’s own field, of one’s own village, of one’s district 
or province, or the earth of the whole of India ? Then he would 
explain “that India was all this ... but it was much more. The 
mountains and the rivers of India, and the forests and the broad 
fields, which gave us food, were all dear to us, but what counted 
ultimately were the people of India, people like them and me, 
who were spread out all over this vast land”.^ 

The peasants learnt a good deal from Jawaharlal Nehru, for 
he did not lecture down to them, as if from a great height. He 
talked to them, asked them questions, and provoked them to ask 
him questions which he patiently answered. But they also taught 
him a great deal. Till then he had only bookish knowledge of 
socialism, vaguely he knew of the needs and urges of the masses. 
Now he saw the political and economic concepts of socialism trans¬ 
lated into human terms, in terms of the life of the people. And 
the more he moved among the impoverished peasantry, the more 
he was convinced that a big upheaval was required to change the 
miserable pattern of their existence. He realised that the freedom 
movement would gain immensely from the active participation of 
these millions, but he also knew that no amount of patriotic talk 
would arouse and activise them, unless the concept of freedom 
was explained and translated for them in terms of their own 
experiences and their own problems. As Mahatma Gandhi was to 
say later, “To a starving man, even God appears only in the form 

^The Discovery of India, by Jawaharlal Nehru 
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of Bread.” 

Jawaharlal has recorded another aspect of the lasting impress 
of this confrontation with the common people. “These peasants 
took away the shyness from me and tanght me to speak in public. 
Till then T hardly spoke at a public gathering; I was frightened 
at the prospect, especially if the speaking was to be done in Hin¬ 
dustani, as it almost always was. But I could not possibly avoid 
addressing these peasant gatherings, and how could I be shy of 
these poor unsophisticated people? ... I spoke to them, man to 
man, and told them what I had in my mind and in my heart.” 

It was because of the interest that Jawaharlal and others of 
his way of thinking took in the peasantry that a new spirit was 
evidenced in the countryside. The kisans —at least a great number 
of them—were at last roused from their centuries-old stupor—caus¬ 
ed by malnutrition and a fatalist philosophy—and began to bestir 
themselves for their own betterment. Kisan Sabhas were formed 
in all big villages, and the agitations for land reform gained 
intensity and urgency. The wind of change had at last reached 
the Indian countryside, and there was a great new spirit abroad. 
There was a mass upheaval, which sometimes took a violent turn. 
And, frightened by the agrarian unrest, the British government 
rushed through a half-hearted tenancy legislation which somewhat 
appeased the anger of the rural masses. 

But the upheaval was significant in the life of Jawaharlal 
Nehru, and in the history of contemporary India, because it 
brought to the forefront an aspect of the social and economic 
situation which was of urgent relevance to the freedom move¬ 
ment, but to which nationalist politicians of the Indian National 
Congress had hardly paid any attention. 



10 


Home Away From Home! 


The era of Mahatma Gandhi in Indian politics liad arrived. He 
was to be the commander-in-chief of the national forces in the 
non-violent struggle for freedom—or Swaraj, as he called it. There 
was a general and widespread feeling against the British, not only 
among the politically awakened, but even among those whose 
politics was inspired by religion. Among them, tliere were Hindu 
revivalists who wanted a return to the “golden age”, free of any 
foreign influence—British or Muslim; there were Muslims who 
were opposed to the British imperialists because of their intrigues 
and interference in the affairs of Muslim countries like Turkey; 
there were the Sikhs who were angry with the Government for 
interfering in the affairs of their Gurdwaras. For a while these 
anti-British feelings overlapped, merged into each other, and were 
fused together by the personality and the teachings of Mahatma 
Gandhi, a man of religion who respected all religions. 

The situation was exhilarating but complex and somewhat 
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confusing. It was, in the words of Jawaharlal, ‘'a strange mix¬ 
ture of nationalism and politics and religion and mysticism and 
fanaticism. ... a vague but intense country-wide idealism sought 
to bring together all these various, and sometimes mutually con¬ 
tradictory, discontents, and succeeded to a remarkable degree. 
...It was Hindu-Musalman kijai everywhere”.^ 

The Prince of Wales was coming to India, and the Congress 
had announced a country-wide boycott and hartal. Closed shutters 
and deserted streets would welcome the heir to the British throne, 
so that he should know the resentful mood of the Indian people. 
The Mahatma had given a call for Non-violent Non-cooperation— 
this was to be a new kind of war of liberation in which, without 
firing a single bullet, the people would oust the foreign imperial¬ 
ism simply by refusing to cooperate with it. 

It was amazing to see that, under Gandhi’s leadership, “a 
demoralized, backward and broken-up people suddenly straight¬ 
ened their backs and lifted their heads, and took part in dis¬ 
ciplined, joint action” but “we forgot that without a conscious 
ideology and objective, the energy and enthusiasm of the masses 
must end largely in smoke”. 

It was a period of intense mental and physical activity for 
Jawaharlal, as he became wholly identified with the Non-coopera¬ 
tion movement. He undertook the task of touring the villages, 
and organising the kisans. Individuals, political leaders and 
workers, were being arrested. The jail, the habitat of criminals 
and delinquents, became a place of pilgrimage. Patriots were 
vying with each other for the privilege of being jailed. Jawahar¬ 
lal was a little disappointed that, even though he had made 
several speeches which were regarded as seditious, he had not yet 
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been touched. And then one day the police arrived with wa¬ 
rrants of arrest for both father and son, though the charges were 
different in each case. Motilal was accused of being one of the 
Congress volunteers, while Jawaharlal was charged with distribut¬ 
ing seditious handbills. Since the Satyagrahis did not recognise 
the British courts, neither of them offered any defence, and both 
were sentenced to six months’ imprisonment and sent to Lucknow 
jail. 

For Jawaharlal Nehru, it was the first of many terms of various 
durations that he spent within jail walls. Prison, indeed, in course of 
time, became a habit with him, a way of life. A book-lover since 
childhood, it was only in prison that Jawaharlal got leisure to 
read—and to write. It was here that he wrote his famous Auto¬ 
biography, and his monumental Discovery of India. It was also 
from various prisons that he sent the series of letters to his daughter, 
Indira, that provided her a liberal education far more exhaustive 
than any college or university could impart. These were later 
collected and published in the voluminous Glimpses of World 
History. 

Jawaharlal has recorded his first reactions to being imprisoned: 
“In our minds the place was associated with isolation, humiliation, 
and suffering, and, above all, the fear of the unknown. ... no 
amount of previous mental preparation could prevent the tension 
and nervous excitement that filled us when we first entered the 
iron gates. ... We grow accustomed to it, as one grows accustomed 
to almost anything; and yet every time that we enter those gates 
again there is a bit of the old excitement, a feeling of tension, a 
quickening of the pulse. And the eyes turn back involuntarily 
to take a last good look outside at the greenery and wide spaces, ... 
and familiar faces that they may not see again for a long time.”® 
^Autobiography of Jawaharlal Nehru 
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Jawaharlal adjusted his routine of life to jail conditions. He 
and Others opened classes in Hindi and Urdu for the Congress 
volunteers who were illiterate. He participated in discussions, 
mostly on political and economic matters, with his fellow-prisoners. 
Socialism, communism, working class organisations, the Kisan 
Sabhas—various radical concepts were agitating their minds, and 
while many resented and resisted these trends, Jawaharlal was 
always for what was new and progressive. He learnt with dismay 
that freedom-fighters, too, could be socially reactionary, and that 
the secular approach was lacking even in senior Congress leaders. 

News trickled in through the prison bars, and “we saw that 
our movement was at a low ebb outside. The magic moment had 
passed and success seemed to retire into the dim future. Outside, 
the Congress was split into two factions—the pro-changers and 
the no-changers’’.“ 

And then, in February 1922, those in prison learnt with some¬ 
thing like a shock that Gandhi had suspended non-cooperation 
and civil resistance and the militant aspects of the non-violent 
struggle, because of Chauri Chaura, a village where a mob had 
retaliated against police brutality by burning the police station, 
along with half a dozen policemen who happened to be in it. 
Jawaharlal and even Motilal Nehru were among those who 
resented this stoppage of a national freedom struggle because of 
what a few people had done in a remote village. 

The sudden application of the brakes upon the great move¬ 
ment which was gathering momentum resulted in the demoralisa¬ 
tion of the people many of whom were now side-tracked. Accord¬ 
ing to Jawaharlal, “the communalists of various denominations, 
mostly political reactionaries, had been forced to lie low because 
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of the overwhelming mass support for the non-cooperation and 
civil disobedience movement. They emerged now from their 
retirement. Many others, secret service agents and people who 
sought to please the authorities by creating communal friction, 
also worked on the same theme. The Moplah rising and its 
extraordinarily cruel suppression—what a horrible thing was the 
baking to death of the Moplah prisoners in the closed railway 
vans!—had already given a handle to those who stirred the waters 
of communal discord. It is just possible that if civil resistance 
had not been stopped ... there would have been less communal 
bitterness and less superfluous energy left for the subsequent 
communal riots.” 

Jawaharlal’s analysis was also borne out by the shrewd strategy 
of the British authorities. On the suspension of the civil resistance, 
many Moderates among Congress leaders were set free to canvass 
for their programme of Council entry. Among those who were 
released were also several known revivalists, both Hindu and 
Muslim, who duly started, and were perhaps, encouraged to start, 
religious and revivalist organisations and movements which foster¬ 
ed the communal outlook. On the other hand, Gandhi, who was 
the one person who could canalise the religious fervour of both the 
communities into patriotic channels, was promptly clamped into 
prison. 

Jawaharlal had been released on the completion of his first 
jail term. He went to Ahmedabad and attended the Mahatma’s 
trial, but on his return to Allahabad, when he organised the 
boycott of foreign cloth, he was arrested again, tried on 
three counts, including sedition, and given a long sentence of a 
year and nine months. Forsaking his family, he went back to 
jail which would be now, and for years to come, his home away 
from home. 
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rrison mcomes a Jtiabit 


Unlike other prisoners, Jawaharlal Nehru and the other Congress 
leaders were given simple imprisonment without hard labour. 
But active and dynamic as he was, to the end of his life, Jawahar¬ 
lal Nehru could not sit idle, confined to the prison barrack. He 
knew that under the then existing political conditions he would 
have to come to jail, again and again. So, from the first he sought to 
acclimatise himself to this restricted life, devising (even inventing) 
ways and means to keep himself busy with different kinds of 
useful work and to remain active and healthy. The first few 
short imprisonments were periods of much excitement. Jail life, 
with its restrictions and deprivations, was both novel and arduous, 
and at that time he could not concentrate on reading or writing. 
But he took part in talks and discussions with other political 
prisoners. Over the years these discussions about the ethical, 
political, social and economic implications of the independence 
movement gave rise to the new ideological trends in the country. 
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Ironically, the British Government, by incarcerating the politically 
minded Indian youth, unwittingly encouraged the birth of 
socialist, communist and terroristic ideologies in the country. 

To keep himself physically fit, Jawaharlal did yoga exercises, 
and played volley-ball or any other games allowed in prison. He 
swept and cleaned the. barracks which he occupied, by himself or 
with others, washed his own clothes and (when Motilal was in 
the same prison) also his father’s clothes. Or Jawaharlal, with 
another companion, would draw water, pulling a huge leather 
bucket, like a pair of bullocks yoked together. During later 
spells of imprisonment he would develop a flair for gardening and 
study the life and growth of plants and flowers—an extension of 
his early studies in biology at Cambridge ! He felt that there 
was no point in political prisoners (most of whom did not have 
to do “hard labour”) sitting around, gossiping, or just moping. 
Let them utilise this period of enforced leisure by learning, or 
teaching others. So he initiated a programme of adult education. 
“For the first few weeks we were allowed to open classes for our 
volunteers, or such of them as were illiterate, to teach them Hindi 
and Urdu and other elementary subjects.”^ Both these languages 
and scripts were still regarded as necessary equipment to enjoy a 
full cultural and political life. 

Sometimes, he was accommodated with about fifty persons, 
all huddled in the same barrack which was a jail within a jail. 
Of course, most of them were known to him, and some were his 
friends. “But the utter want of privacy, all day and night, became 
more and more difficult to endure. Always the same crowd look¬ 
ing on, the same petty annoyances and irritations, and no escape 
from them to a quiet nook. VVe bathed in public and washed 
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our clothes in public, and ran round and round the barrack for 
exercise, and talked and argued till we had largely exhausted each 
other’s capacity for intelligent conversation. ... It was a great 
nervous strain for all of us, and often I yearned for solitude.”® 

During his other and later imprisonments, Jawaharlal would 
have too much of this solitude that he had once yearned for. He 
would spend months in solitary confinement, and not see anyone 
except some jail official. And then he would nostalgically remem¬ 
ber the gregarious life in the crowded barrack. 

He would try to drown the feeling of loneliness by reading all 
the books that, outside, he did not have time to read because of 
his many political preoccupations. Now he made up for that 
and read several hundred pages every day. His interests were 
varied, and extended from anthropology, through history, econo¬ 
mics, poetry, and political science, to zoology. But history had 
a special fascination for him—history of the world, history of the 
various revolutions, and the history of India and the evolution 
of the integrated Indian society and culture. 

Also this enforced solitude sharpened his power of perception 
and introspection, and he thought much about life in general, 
and about the life of his people. Later he transferred these 
thoughts to paper: either in the form of a long series of letters to 
his daughter (which, later, would be compiled in the little book 
on pre-history Letters to a Daughter, and the monumental Glimpses 
of World History) or in the form of his two great and wonderful 
books. Autobiography and The Discovery of India. 

Sometimes, his thoughts would soar to heavens. The long 
winter evenings and the clear Indian sky attracted him to the 
stars above. He had no telescope in prison but with the help of 
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some astronomical charts he and his companions would spot them, 
and then every night wait for their appearance like old friends, 
and watch them disappear beyond the horizon, with the mel¬ 
ancholy of farewell. But as he would retire to his bed, he would 
know, with the optimism and certainty of a scientist, that they 
would be there again at the same time, on the night following. 

Many years later, someone asked Jawaharlal Nehru how he 
managed to do with only four hours of sleep, while younger people 
felt lazy and tired even after eight hours in bed, and he replied, 
“It is because when I sleep, I shut out all other thoughts from my 
mind. It is a habit I learnt in jail.” During the twelve or 
thirteen years he spent in various prisons, Jawaharlal maintained 
his health, his intelligence, and his sense of humour, by regular 
physical exercise and hard mental work. He carried on with 
as many normal habits as he could—for instance, unlike others 
who would let their beards grow in prison, he would shave daily 
to give himself a neat and trim look. As there could be no 
bedside electric table lamp, he kept himself busy, physically or 
mentally, the whole day, so that when lights were compulsorily 
put out, he would hit the pillow, feeling pleasantly tired, and ready 
to welcome undisturbed sleep. 



Of Men And Gods! 


In 1923, when Maulana Mohamad Ali became the President of 
the Indian National Congress, he persuaded Jawaharlal to accept 
the General Secretaryship of the All India Congress Committee. 

According to Jawaharlal,the Maulana was “deeply and... most 
irrationally religious”. Jawaharlal was frankly an agnostic, and 
yet there was mutual attraction and affection between the two. 
The younger man was “attracted by (the Maulana’s) earnestness, 
his over-flowing energy and keen intelligence”. As for the Maulana, 
he was quite sure that Jawaharlal “was fundamentally religious, 
in spite of my superficial behaviour or my declarations to the 
contrary”. 

Mohamad Ali was a complex personality, deeply religious and 
yet truly patriotic and anti-imperialist, Jawaharlal knew that 
“there was nothing in common, politically, between him (Moha¬ 
mad Ali) and the reactionaries who pose as the champions of 
communal interests”, and it was a misfortune that he drifted away 
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from the Congress, and the news of his death came to Jawaharlal 
in Naini prison as a blow. 

It is strange, and yet not so strange, that Jawaharlal, with his 
declared agnosticism and lack of interest in any religion, could yet 
command the respect of so many men of confirmed faith, specially 
among the Muslims. That was, perhaps, because they perceived 
that Jawaharlal was essentially a secularist, intellectually opposed 
to any religious dogma, not particularly against their religious 
dogma! They also knew (like Maulana Mohamad Ali) that his 
compassion and deep concern for human and spiritual values was 
really a subtle form of faith. 

As for the conflicting dogmas, Jawaharlal was appalled and 
angered by the hypocricy, the cant and humbug of so-called religi¬ 
ous institutions and their upholders. “India”, he wrote, “is suppos¬ 
ed to be a religious country above everything else, and Hindu and 
Moslem and Sikh and others take pride in their faiths and testify 
to their truths by breaking heads. The spectacle of what is called 
religion or, at any rate, organised religion, in India and elsewhere 
has filled me with horror, and I have frequently condemned it 
and wished to make a clean sweep of it. Almost always it seems 
to stand for blind belief and reaction, dogma and bigotry, super¬ 
stition and exploitation, and the preservation of vested interests ... 
the religious man is concerned far more with his own salvation 
than with the good of society.”’- 

This critical attitude to organised religion was at the root of 
the basic difference between Jawaharlal and Mahatma Gandhi. 
Ja-waharlal was often baffled by the Mahatma’s religious preoccu¬ 
pations and his moral and spiritual—rather than social—reactions. 
And yet he was deeply attached to the Mahatma, and had both 
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respect and affection for him. It was also that, but for the rare 
examples of his adherence to orthodoxy, the Mahatma’s religion 
was universalist, and the social, reformist, humanistic values were 
uppermost in his religious pursuits. The Mahatma genuinely 
respected all religions, was equally attached to men of different 
religions, had scriptures of all faiths read out at his prayers, 
and his universal, tolerant outlook was strikingly exemplified in 
the chanting of the bhajan, Ishwar Allah teray naam I Sub ko sanmati 
de Bhagwan. 

Thus the secularism of Jawaharlal Nehru and the tolerance of 
Gandhi were not far removed from each other. Both aimed at the 
integration of people belonging to different faiths—while the one 
regarded religion as purely a personal matter, between Man and 
God (or gods and No-God), the other thought that tolerance, love, 
humanism and integradon were of the very essence of Religion. 

Jawaharlal, too, was not a fanatical athiest. He knew, and 
admitted, that there was something else also in religion, “some¬ 
thing which supplied a deep inner craving of human beings. How 
else could it have been the tremendous power it has been and 
brought peace and comfort to innumerable tortured souls?”^ 

Rejecting dogma and the organised church of any denomina¬ 
tion, he favoured John Dewey’s definition of religion as “any 
activity pursued in behalf of an ideal ... and in spite of threats of 
personal loss, because of conviction of its general and enduring 
value” and endorsed what Romain Rolland said of religion in his 
biography of Ramakrishna Paramahamsa : 

. . . many souls who are, or who believe they are, free from all 
religious belief, but who in reality live immersed in a state of 
super-rational consciousness, which they term Socialism, 

• ^Atilobiography of Jawaharlal Nehru 
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Communism, HiTraanitarianism, Nationalism and even Ration¬ 
alism. ... If it turns fearlessly towards the search for truth at 
all costs, with single-minded sincerity prepared for any sacrifice, 

I should call it religious . . . 

“If this is religion”, says Jawaharlal, “then surely no one can 
have the slightest objection to it.” 

Whether he was religious or not, Jawaharlal was, indeed, a 
humanist whose sympathy and compassion and concern embraced 
all humanity, specially the Indian humanity consisting of people 
of all faiths and no faith. This is what he called the Secular Out¬ 
look—a view-point which would rationally look at the different 
political, social and economic problems without any religious or 
communal bias. His own life was an illustration of the entirely 
integrated secular, humanist and cosmopolitan outlook, which did 
not make the least distinction between persons'on the basis of 
their religion, community or caste. His friends and confidants in¬ 
cluded Hindus and Muslims, Christians, Sikhs and Parsis, and he 
could dine and drink and socially mix with any one, be he a' 
Hindu or a Muslim, a Brahmin or a Harijan. To the cosmo¬ 
politan and tolerant humanism of his father were added the more 
modern concepts of Socialism and Secularism, and a sense of the 
ideal of national integration, 

Azad who shared a cell with him in Ahmednagar fort during 
the 1942“Q,uit India”struggle was among Nehru’s closest friends— 
despite the obvious differences in their intellectual backgrounds— 
the Maulana studied theology at Mecca, while Jawaharlal studied 
science and law at Cambridge and London ! And yet there was 
a delightful rapport between the two. In his book, Ghubar-i-Khatir, 
Azad narrates some delightful stories of their prison life together, 
including the fact that Jawaharlal Nehru would mutter even in 
his sleep—in English! 
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There is no better illustration of Jawaharlal’s rational and 
secular outlook than the little episode when, during a tour of the 
villages in U.P., Jawaharlal was supposed to stay with an upper- 
caste village headman. When his host invited him to dine in the 
kitchen, but refused to let his young Muslim secretary into the 
sanctified premises, and offered to serve him food in the outer 
verandah, Jawaharlal Nehru quietly got up, collected his bedding- 
roll, put it on his head, asking his secretary to do likewise, and 
marched out into the night to go to the village chaupal, with the 
repentant host bringing up the rear, pleading and whining. But 
Jawaharlal went hungry that night, preferring to sleep on the floor 
in the chaupal, to teach a lesson to the Congressman who was still 
not free from religious and caste taboos. 

In his later life as Prime Minister, Jawaharlal’s youthful and 
aggressive rationalism was mellowed by his tolerance of other 
people’s religious superstitions, even when he did not believe in 
them. All kinds of sadhus and soothsayers would come to offer 
him spiritual guidance and solace through their prayers. While, 
at one time, he would have turned them out, now he smilingly 
tolerated them. But even here he extended this tolerance to all 
faiths without distinction. If he allowed himself to visit a Hindu 
temple, he would with equal reverence accept the invitation to 
visit a Muslim saint’s dargah, and even accept the sacred turban 
to be placed on his head. 

There is a touching story of his later years, which illustrates 
both his tolerance of religious symbols, and his humanist and 
universalist approach towards all religions. It happened at the 
New Delhi airport just before he was to depart for a foreign lour. 
An elderly Muslim lady, well known to the Prime Minister, bade 
him farewell by tying an Imam l^amin, a coin which serves as a 
talisman, on Jawaharlal’s arm. 
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'‘Do you believe in all this one of his friends asked. 

“No”, frankly replied Jawaharlal Nehru, and then added, 
looking kindly at the Muslim lady who had brought the charm 
with her prayers, “but she believes in it. And I believe in the 
love with which she has brought it for me!” 



13 


The Young Man On A White Horse 


Jawaharlal Nehru was a radical, as opposed to many other 
leaders of the Congress who still thought in reformist terms. So 
there were often differences in their outlook and approach. The 
Congress aim at that time was Dominion Status within the 
British Empire (it was only much later that it became a Common¬ 
wealth of free and equal nations). At the Madras session of the 
Congress in December 1927, Jawaharlal moved a resolution, 
declaring Complete Independence to be India’s aim, but it did 
not get the support of the older leaders. 

Next year at the Calcutta Congress, under the presidentship 
of Motilal Nehru, the differences between the people representing 
the two view-points came to a head. Mahatma Gandhi and 
Motilal Nehru were opposed by youthful radicals like Jawaharlal 
and Subhas Chandra Bose. Ultimately a compromise was 
effected, and the British Government was given one year’s notice 
expiring on the 31st December 1929, when the Congress would 
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declare Independence as its goal. 

It was against this background that the next year’s Congress 
session was held in Lahore. The British Government had not 
responded to the Indian national sentiment, and the people were 
angry and resentful, and more in tune with the radical opinion 
of the younger leaders. 

In keeping with the radical temper of the times, Jawaharlal 
was elected Congress President. He was only forty, rather a 
young age for such an important office. Other Presidents used 
to be taken out in procession, riding a car or a horse-driven 
carriage. Characteristically enough, Jawaharlal, wearing a sher- 
wani and churidar pyjamas, rode on a white horse. He was given a 
tremendous ovation, specially by the youthful, radical elements 
which were then very active in the Punjab. And since then the 
picture of the youthful President riding a white horse became 
something of a symbol. A new era had begun in Indian politics. 
Gandhi acknowledged the significance of the occasion when he 
welcomed the election of Jawaharlal in these words : 

In bravery, he is not to be surpassed. Who can excel him in the 
love of his country? He is undoubtedly an extremist, thinking 
far ahead of his surroundings. But he is humble enough and 
practical enough not to force the pace to the breaking point. 

He is pure as a crystal, he is truthful beyond suspicion. The 
nation is safe in his hands. 

Jawaharlal’s presidential address to the Lahore Congress may 
be said to have reflected the new revolutionary mood then prev¬ 
alent in the country. The Lahore Conspiracy Case against 
terrorists and the Meerut Conspiracy Case against communists, 
trade unionists and working class leaders were evidence enough- 
that the Government would not countenance any radical elements 
dominating the Indian political scene. And JawaharlaPs words 
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seemed to issue a clarion call to action. But it was not rabble- 
rousing oratory, rather a reasoned and well-thought-out docu¬ 
ment which had the mark of literary excellence. 

“You will discuss many national problems that face us today”, 
he told the delegates, “and your decisions may change the course 
of Indian history. But you are not the only people faced with 
problems. The whole world today is a vast question-mark, and 
every country and every people is in the melting-pot. The age 
of faith, with the comfort and stability it brings, is past, and there 
is questioning about everything, however permanent or sacred it 
might have appeared to our forefathers. Everywhere there is 
doubt and nervousness and the foundations of the state and 
society are in the process of transformation. ...” 

In the course of this address, he proclaimed his ideology which 
henceforth would become the ideology of the Indian national 
movement. “I must frankly confess that I am a socialist and a 
republican and am no believer in kings and princes or in the 
order which produces the modern kings of industry, who have 
greater power over the lives and fortunes of men than even the 
kings of old, and whose methods are as predatory as those of the 
old feudal aristocracy.” 

One of the most moving passages in this address was concern¬ 
ed with the tolerance, unity and integration that had ever charac¬ 
terised the humanist traditions of India. “I have no love for 
bigotry and dogmatism in I'eligion and I am glad that they are 
weakening. Nor do I love communalism in any shape or form. 
I find it difficult to appreciate why political and economic rights 
should depend on the membership of a religious group or commu¬ 
nity. I can fully understand the right to freedom in religion and 
the right to one’s own culture, and in India specially, which has 
always acknowledged and granted these rights, it should be no 
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difficult matter to ensure their continuance. We have only to 
find out some way whereby we may root out the fear and distrust 
that darken our horizon today.” 

Admitting that he “was born a Hindu” though wondering 
whether he was justified in calling himself one, he said, “But, 
birth still counts in this country and by the right of birth I shall 
venture to submit to the leaders of the Hindus that it should be 
their privilege to take the lead in generosity. Generosity is 
not only good morals but is often good politics and sound expedi¬ 
ency. And it is inconceivable to me that in a free India the 
Hindus can ever be powerless. So far as I am concerned I would 
gladly ask our Moslem and Sikh friends to take what they will 
without protest or argument from me. I know that time is 
coming soon when these labels and appellations will have little 
meaning and when our struggle will be on economic basis.” 

He made it clear that he was against zamindari and landlord¬ 
ism in any shape or form, and he was for the rights of the 
organised working class. The Congress support to the peasantry 
and the working class was essential to mobilise mass support to 
the national goal of independence. “India means the peasantry 
and labour and to the extent that we raise them and satisfy their 
wants will we succeed in our tasks. And the measure of the 
strength of our national movement will be the measure of their 
adherence to it. We can only gain them to our side by our 
espousing their cause which is really the country’s cause.” 

It was in the context of this declaration of his ideological 
commitment that he unfurled the flag of complete independence 
on that cold December 31 night on the bank of Ravi. Referring 
to the several conspiracy cases, he said, “We have conspi¬ 
racy cases going on in various parts of the country. They are 
ever with us. But the time has gone for secret conspiracy. We 
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have now an open conspiracy to free this country from foreign 
rule, and you, comrades, and all our countrymen and country¬ 
women are invited to join it. But the rewards that are in store 
for you are suffering and prison and it may be death. But you 
shall also have the satisfaction that you have done your little bit 
for India, the ancient, but ever young, and have helped a little 
in the liberation of humanity from its present bondage.” 

These were stirring words, which will echo and re-echo through¬ 
out the length and breadth of the country. Less than a 
month later, they would be concretised in the Independence 
Pledge which was read out at thousands of public meetings on 
the 26th January, 1930. 

From now on, more and more, the command of the Indian 
national forces would be taken up by the daring young man on a 
white horse. 



The Independence Pledge 


Jawaharlal was now the President of the Congress. He was a 
new kind of leader of the national movement. It was not only 
that he was comparatively young. He was a radical, who did 
not believe in the philosophy of compromise. He was a sec¬ 
ularist, not only in name like some others who practised all the 
taboos, though paying lip-service to communal unity. He was a 
rationalist and a modern,, liberated mind who believed in a 
scientific outlook. Also, though he was an aristocrat by birth, 
yet by his studies and his conscious efforts to understand and 
identify himself with the problems of the masses, he had de¬ 
classed himself, and embraced the doctrine of Socialism. 

His interest in the working class was not restricted to merely 
expressing sympathy. He was actively associated with the 
movements to organise the peasantry and industrial labour like 
the Trade Union Congress. He was a new kind of Congress 
leader and his Presidentship of the Congress brought in a new 
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wave of radicals, youth, trade unionists and socialists to streng¬ 
then the national movement and the Indian National Congress. 
The people were now hearing a new, straightforward and radical 
talk from the Congress platform. Someone was at last inter¬ 
preting the aims of the national movement not in emotional or 
religious terms but in terms of the life and demands of the working 
people. Inevitably, they were enthused with a new spirit under 
the spell of Jawaharlal Nehru: 

Everywhere I spoke on political independence and social freedom 
and made the former a step towards the attainment of the latter. 

I wanted to spread the ideology of socialism especially among 
Congress workers and the intelligentsia, for these people, who 
were the backbone of the national movement, thought largely in 
terras of the narrowest nationalism. ... I was by no means a 
pioneer in the socialist field in India. ... The workers’ trade union 
movement was, ideologically, definitely socialist, and so were the 
majority of the Youth Leagues. 

Jawaharlal’s socialist horizons were already widened by his 
participation, as a delegate of the Indian National Congress, in 
the Congress of Oppressed Nationalities which met in Brussels in 
1927. It was there that he learnt to look upon the Indian struggle 
for liberation as a part of the world-wide struggle against imper¬ 
ialism which was an evil phenomenon known to peoples of 
many other lands. Among others who participated in the Brussels 
Congress were Madame Sun-Yat Sen, the widow of the Father 
of the Chinese Revolution, and Dr. Ho Chi-minh, the leader of 
the Vietnamese people who were then struggling against French 
imperialism. 

Also, he had been to the Soviet Union, the lO-year-old first 
revolutionary State in the world, where he had seen socialism in 
action. From then onwards, Jawaharlal’s emphasis was on the 
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socialist content of the national freedom movement, and its im¬ 
plications in the larger international context. 

All these new influences onjawaharlal Nehru’s thinking were 
reflected in the Independence Day Pledge, drafted by him, shortly 
after the Lahore Congress, and dramatically read out in chorus 
by masses of people at hundreds of big and small solemn meetings 
held all over the country on the 26th January, 1930 : 

We believe that it is the inalienable right of the Indian people, as 
of any other people, to have freedom and to enjoy the fruits of 
their toil and have the necessities of life, so that they may have 
full opportunities of growth. We believe also that if any govern- 
ment deprives a people of these rights and oppresses them, the 
people have a further right to alter it or to abolish it. ... 

After this stirring preamble, the Pledge went on to give details 
of how British imperialism had ruined India economically, denied 
it freedom and civil liberties, culturally enslaved the Indians, and 
spiritually alienated them from their own traditions ; 

We hold it to be a crime against man and God to submit any 
longer to a rule that has caused this fourfold disaster to our coun¬ 
try. We recognise, however, that the most effective way of gain¬ 
ing our freedom is not through violence. We will, therefore, pre¬ 
pare ourselves by withdrawing, so far as we can, all voluntary 
association from the British Government, and will prepare for civil 
disobedience, including non-payment of taxes. We are convinced 
that if we can but withdraw our voluntary help and stop payment 
of taxes without doing violence, even under provocation, the end 
of this inhuman rule is assured. 

This was one of the most historic declarations, made on behalf 
of a people struggling for freedom—comparable to the Magna 
Charta and the Declaration of American Independence. Also, it 
was the most radical pronouncement on behalf of the Indian 
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national movement, committing it—formally and unequivocally— 
to a struggle till complete independence was achieved. And its 
social content, emphasising the basic rights of free citizens, was 
much in advance of any democracy existing at that time, except 
the socialist state of the Soviet Union. How far Jawaharlal would 
be able to win over his colleagues in the national movement to this 
progressive social view would still be in the womb of the future. 
But there was no doubt that the freedom struggle was entering a 
decisive and crucial stage of its development. 

The Civil Disobedience Movement which began under the 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi, in pursuance of the Pledge of 
Independence, was a sort of anti-climax. For it consisted of the 
Mahatma leading a small group of his chosen followers from his 
ashram at Sabarmati to the village ofDandi on the sea-coast to 
defy the Salt Laws of the Government by making salt by the 
primitive ■ method of heating and evaporating water. At first 
Jawaharlal was “bewildered and could not quite fit in a national 
struggle with common salt”. 

But then the miracle happened, and the little gesture of defi¬ 
ance led to a country-wide upsurge. “As people followed the for¬ 
tunes of this marching column of pilgrims from day to day, the tem¬ 
perature of the country went up. ... It seemed as though a spring 
had been suddenly released; and all over the country, in town 
and. village, salt manufacture was the topic of the day ... As we 
saw the abounding enthusiasm of the people and the way salt¬ 
making was spreading like a prairie fire, we felt a little abashed 
and ashamed for having questioned the efficacy of this method 
when it was first proposed by Gandhiji.’”' 

Jawaharlal was arrested, that very day tried in prison, and 

^ Autobiography of Jawaharlal Nehru 
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sentenced to six months’ imprisonment under the Salt Act. 
Jawaharlal had nominated Gandhi to succeed him as Congress 
President and, if he refused, Pandit Motilal. And thus it came 
to be that father succeeded son, even as son had succeeded father. 
Gandhi was arrested on reaching Dandi, even before he could 
make any salt, and soon Motilal joined his son in jail. 

All over the country the excitement rose to fevcrTpitch, with 
processions and lathi charges, firings and hartals to celebrate the 
arrest of one national leader or the other, and special protests 
against specific acts of police terrorism like Garhwali Day (to 
commemorate the refusal of the Garhwali Regiment to fire upon 
the civil resisters), and Peshawar Day (in remembrance of the 
stirring events in the North-West Frontier Province). In his 
Autobiography, Jawaharlal has paid a striking tribute to the 
Pathans who, under the leadership of Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, 
had set an example of non-violent heroism : 

The biggest news of all that came to us in those early days was 
of the occurrences in Peshawar on April 23rd, and subsequently 
all over the Frontier Province. Anywhere in India such a remark¬ 
able exhibition of disciplined and peaceful courage before machine- 
gun firing would have stirred the country. In the Frontier Prov¬ 
ince it had an additional significance, for the Pathans, noted for 
their courage, were not noted for their peaceful nature, and these 
Pathans had set an example which was unique in India. 

Elsewhere, Jawaharlal gives a vivid pen-portrait of the strange 
and colourful man who was the leader of these Pathans, Khan 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan, the Frontier Gandhi, as he was often called 
and is still called : 

He had attained an amazing popularity in the Frontier Province 
by sheer dint of quiet, persevering work, undaunted by diffi¬ 
culties or Government action. He was, and is, no politician as 
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politicians go; he knows nothing of tlie tactics and manoeuvres of 
politics. A tall, straight man, straight in body and mind, hating 
fuss and too much talk, looking forward to freedom for his Fron¬ 
tier Province people within the framework of Indian freedom ... 

He has grown to be something more than an individual comrade; 
more and more he has come to be... the symbol of the courage 
and sacrifice of a gallant and indomitable people, comrades of 
ours in a common struggle. 

It was remarkable that the self-proclaimed agnostic like 
Jawaharlal Nehru should have felt so much attached not only to 
Mahatma Gandhi, a devout, though a non-dogmatic, Hindu of 
universalist persuasion, with his ideal of Ram Rapa, but also to a 
devout Muslim like Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan who called his 
followers Khudai Khidmat^ars—th.G servants of God. 

The Independence Pledge, and the movement that encom¬ 
passed the masses of India in its mighty sweep, certainly pro¬ 
duced a strange and fascinating pattern of integration of people, 
ideas and ideologies, all linked together by their common devotion 
to the national cause, 
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Once again, Jawaharlal was back in Naini prison, not far from 
his own home in Allahabad. This time he was accommodated in 
a cell in a jail within the jail known as Kuttaghar —the Dog 
House—that was originally intended for the “especially dangerous 
criminals who had to be isolated”. Now, the politicians were 
regarded as more “dangerous criminals” and the more distingu¬ 
ished and popular ones were kept away separately lest they con¬ 
taminated the whole jail population with their dangerously 
infectious ideas of subversion. Here, alone after seven years of 
hectic political life, Jawaharlal, with a wistful eye, looked— 

Upon that little tent of blue 
Which prisoners call the sky, 

And at every drifting clond that went 
With sails of silver by.^ 

^ Quoted in Autobiography by Jawaharlal Nehru 
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Outside, the civil disobedience campaign went on “with 
dramatic situations and inspiring happenings”. What surprised 
everyone, including Jawaharlal in prison, was “the amazing power 
of Gandhiji to inspire and enthuse a whole people. ... Peaceful civil 
disobedience as a technique of action for achieving great national 
ends seemed to have justified itself, and a quiet confidence grew in 
the country ... that we were marching towards victory. A strange 
excitement filled those who were active in the movement, and 
some of this even crept inside the gaol”. 

The jails began to fill up and became overcrowded, and yet the 
satyagrahis continued to court arrest. There were lathi charges, 
and firings upon peaceful crowds, even the carrying of a national 
flag was punishable by a long term of imprisonment, but the 
enthusiasm of the people could not be restrained. Women vied with 
men in this non-violent warfare; they picketed foreign cloth shops 
and liquor shops, and took out processions. Among the most active 
of these were the women of the Nehru family—Jawaharlal’s 
mother, sisters, his wife and even his little daughter, Indira. 

For a month Jawaharlal lived alone in his barrack. But two 
and a half months later, unexpectedly he had welcome company 
—^Motilal Nehru and Dr. Syed Mahmud, one of the General 
Secretaries of the Congress and a close friend of Jawaharlal. They 
brought news of the exciting things happening outside in the 
country. 

Soon the Government got tired of arresting people—actually^ 
the jails were bursting at the seams. So the Viceroy encouraged 
the efforts of the Moderate leaders, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and 
Mr. M. R. Jayakar, who held consultations with Gandhi in Yera- 
vda jail and then rushed to Allahabad to confer with the Nehrus. 

And thus it came about that in the sultry heat of August, a 
special train left Allahabad just with three passengers—Motilal, 
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Jawaharlal and Dr., Syed Mahmud—and the train virtually made 
a non-stop journey to Poona, rushing past the big cities and 
halting to refuel at small wayside stations. After consultations 
there with the Mahatma and other leaders, which were held in 
the jail office, again the special train left with the three passen¬ 
gers, back to Allahabad. The attempt of the peace-makers—■ 
Sapru andjayakar—had failed. 

Soon after Motilal was discharged from prison, as he was ill 
and continuously losing weight. The doctors advised him a 
period of rest in the hills and it was in Mussoorie that Jawaharlal 
met him when he came out of prison, on the expiry of his six- 
month term. But he could stay only a few days in Mussoorie, 
and wanted to return to Allahabad where a big Peasants Confer¬ 
ence was going to be held to take the momentous decision about 
the No-Tax Campaign that would directly involve the peasantry 
in the freedom struggle. It was at the conclusion of this Confer¬ 
ence that Jawaharlal was arrested as he was returning with his 
wife, Kamala, to his house. Once again he had to abandon his 
family, including his seriously sick father, and return to Naini 
Prison. 

Meanwhile, the first Round Table Conference was meeting in 
London to consider what measure of “reforms” could be given to 
India. The Loyalist, Moderate, Feudal and Communal elements 
were all represented there, but without the representatives of the 
all-important Indian National Congress, the Conference proceed¬ 
ings had an element of farcical unreality and futility. But, once 
again, attempts were made to win over nationalist opinion 
and so on January 26—the anniversary of the Independence 
Pledge—many of the top leaders of the Congress were discharged 
from various prisons. The Government was giving, them a chance 
to meet and reconsider the situation. Jawaharlal went home 
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and found his father seriously ill and weak. Within a few days, 
the end canae, and characteristically enough, Motilal died, as he 
had lived, surrounded by his friends—which, at this time, 
included Mahatma Gandhi and the whole top leadership of the 
Congress which had arrived in Allahabad to discuss the political 
situation. 

The bereaved Jawaharlal was, thus, in a depressed mood, and 
not his usual dynamic seif, when the protracted Gandhi-Irwin 
negotiations started in Delhi. He was staying, along with the 
other Congress leaders, in the house of his old friend and coll¬ 
eague, Dr. Mukhtar Ahmed Ansari, at 1, Daryaganj. These 
were historic negotiations which shocked the imperial sensibi¬ 
lities of Winston Churchill, who was appalled by the spectacle 
of a “half-naked fakir” striding up the stairs of the Viceregal 
Palace to talk on terms of equality with the Viceroy, the repre¬ 
sentative of the King-Emperor. 

In India, among the loyalists and moderates, the reaction was 
quite different. As Jawaharlal recalls it, “There were many 
people of high degree who hurried to pay their respects to 
Gandhiji, for was not the Mahatma’s star in the ascendant? It 
was very amusing to see these people, who had kept far away 
from Gandhiji and the Congress and often condemned them, now 
hastening to make amends. The Congress seemed to have made 
good, and ... it was safer to keep on good terms with the Con¬ 
gress ... Many of them were staunch pillars of the British Govern¬ 
ment in India. It was comforting to know that • they would 
become equally staunch pillars of any other government ...” 

The Mahatma’s talks with Lord Irwin went on for three 
weeks, and just as they were expected to fail, and the Congress 
leaders were packing up to go to their respective places, and to 
resume the struggle, another summons came from the Viceroy and 
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the conversations were resumed. And on the night of March 4, 
Gandhiji returned with the draft of the agreement that had been 
reached. 

When he read it, Jawaharlal received a “tremendous shock”. 
Though he knew a compromise formula was being worked out, 
he was not prepared for the extent of the compromise. He felt 
that in agreeing to participation in the Round Table Conference, 
under the aegis of the very British Government whom they had 
been fighting, the Congress had compromised the very essence of 
“the independence resolution ..., the pledge of January 26, so 
often repeated”. 

“Were all our brave words and deeds tp end in this?”, he asked 
himself as he lay and pondered on that March night, and in his 
heart there was a great emptiness, as of something precious gone, 
almost beyond recall, 

This is the way the world ends, 

Not with a bang, but a whimper.® 


^Quoted in Autobiography by Jawaharlal Nehru 
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The End Of The Truce 


The Karachi session of the Congress was held under the shadow 
of the execution of Sardar Bhagat Singh, a young revolutionary 
who had thrown a bomb in the Legislative Assembly “so that the 
deaf should hear” the thunder of revolution, Now that there was 
peace—or truce—between the Congress and the Government, 
Jawaharlal was instrumental in getting a resolution passed em¬ 
bodying the “Fundamental Rights” of the Indian citizens and the 
Economic Policy the Congress should henceforward pursue. “So 
far the Congress had thought along purely nationalist lines, and 
had avoided facing economic issues... In the Karachi resolution 
it took a step, a very short step, in a socialist direction by advocat¬ 
ing nationalisation of key industries and services, and various 
other measures to lessen the burden on the poor ...” 

Mahatma Gandhi was nominated to be the only representative 
and spokesman of the Congress at the Round Table Conference in 
London to place nationalist India’s demand for freedom in as 
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reasonable a manner as was possible. But, among the gilded 
princes, and the representatives of communal parties, the profes¬ 
sional “constitutionalists” and the rank toadies of imperialism, the 
Mahatma made a unique impression —“his dress, or absence of 
it, distinguished him from all others”.^ He was lonely, as he sat 
there, but he knew that the bulk of nationalist India was behind 
him as, with characteristic humility, he urged Britain to accede to 
the demand for freedom with grace. But the dice was heavily 
loaded against the Mahatma. The Round Table Conference 
was peopled by vested interests-—feudal, communal, bureaucratic—■ 
which, the British knew, would not agree to his simple and straight¬ 
forward demand of freedom for his country. Gandhi returned 
“empty handed” from London, and all the misgivings of Jawahar- 
lal Nehru and all his tortured doubts on the night of the Gandhi- 
Irwin Truce were confirmed. 

Meanwhile, there was deep-seated agrarian unrest in the Unit¬ 
ed Provinces—the peasants could no longer be cowed down to be 
the “dumb driven cattle” of British Indian economy. They were 
refusing to pay the newly enhanced land rent despite the Govern¬ 
ment’s threat of ejectment and attachment of property. Jawahar- 
lal and the U.P. Congress Committee backed up the peasantry. 
Meanwhile , a wave of repression was let loose all over the coun¬ 
try, specially in Bengal and the Frontier Province. It was the 
end of the so-called Truce. Ordinances were being issued all 
over to arm the Government with special powers to put down the 
nation-wide wave of unrest. An order under a new ordinance 
wa:s served on Jawaharlal Nehru, interning him in Allahabad, and 
he was arrested for defying it as he entered a train to go to 
Bombay to receive Gandhi on his return from England. On the 

of Jawaharlal Nehru 
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same day he read of the new Frontier Province Ordinance and 
the arrest of Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan and Dr. Khan Saheb and 
others. Once again it was one jail after another—Allahabad, 
Bareilly, Dehra Dun—for Jawaharlal Nehru, as it was for almost 
everyone else in the national movement. This included the 
Mahatma who, only the other day, was shaking hands with the 
King-Emperor ! For Jawaharlal, it was to be the longest term of 
imprisonment. 

The new Viceroy, Lord Willingdon, was determined to put 
down the “seditionists”, and repression was the order of the day. 
There seemed to be a lull in the freedom struggle; the old tempo 
of resistance could not be maintained. 

It was in August 1932 that the British Government announced 
the “Communal Award” which categorised the so-called “untouch¬ 
ables” or the Depressed Classes as a separate community. There 
was already separate electorate for Hindus and Muslims and now 
this would mean a still another division. Then came the news 
that Gandhi had decided to “fast unto death” as a protest against 
the Award. 

Jawaharlal felt annoyed with the Mahatma “for choosing a 
side-issue for his final sacrifice—just a question of electorate” and 
felt “angry with him at his religious and sentimental approach to 
a political question, and his frequent references to God in connec¬ 
tion with it”. But also he was concerned about the Mahatma, 
for he had much “love for him who was the cause of this up¬ 
heaval”.^ 

But the fast had the desired effect of purging the evil of Un- 
touchability from the Hindu society. There was a “tremendous 
upheaval all over the country, a magic wave of enthusiasm ... and 

of Jawaharlal Nehru •, 
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untouchability appeared to be doomed”. Ultimately the will of 
the Mahatma triumphed and he was able to move the conscience 
of the caste Hindus and get separate electorate for the Harijans 
withdrawn. 

Jawaharlal happened to be out of prison (he had been released 
because of the serious-illness of his mother) when the Bihar earth¬ 
quake of January 1934 occurred, and most of that unhappy prov¬ 
ince lay in shambles. Jawaharlal was in Calcutta at that time, 
arranging medical treatment for his wife, but he rushed to Bihar 
to be on hand to organise relief for the victims of the great disaster. 
He also saw that the Government had been tardy, inept and in¬ 
competent in organising relief, and he spoke and wrote about it. 
Soon he was arrested and, for a change, taken this time to a 
Calcutta prison. But later he was transferred to Dehra Dun and 
it was here that he started writing his Autobiography, which he 
continued in Almora prison. It was there in February 1936 that 
he completed writing it. 

In the Autobiography, which is also the political history of 
those times, one of the chapters deals with “Communalism and 
Reaction” and analyses the causes of the communal discord in the 
country. In one of the most perceptive passages Jawaharlal writes 
that after the withdrawal of Non-cooperation Movement, in which 
Hindus and Muslims had marched shoulder to shoulder, there 
came a reaction : 

... communal and backward elements, both among the Hindus 
and the Muslims, began to emerge from their enforced retire¬ 
ment. ... The Hindu Mahasabha, for the first time, assumed some 
prominence, chiefly because of the communal tension ... The Brit¬ 
ish Government meanwhile gave every encouragement to the 
Muslim communal leaders who were politically thoroughly 
reactionary. Noting the success of these reactionaries, the Hindu 
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Mahasabha began to compete with them in reaction, thereby hop¬ 
ing to win the goodwill of the Government. ... It was a struggle 
for jobs for the middle-class intelligentsia. There were obviously 
not enough jobs to go round, and so the Hindu and Muslim com- 
munalists quarrelled about them, the former on the defensive, 
for they had most of the existing jobs, the latter always wanting 
more and more. Behind this struggle for jobs there was a much 
more important contest ... On the whole, the Hindus were, in 
the Punjab, Sind and Bengal, the richer, creditor, urban class; 
the Muslims in these provinces were the poorer, debtor, rural 
class. The conflict between the two was, therefore, often economic, 
but it was always given a communal colouring. 

Because of such and many other outspoken passages which 
exposed the communal and other vested interests, Jawaharlal was 
attacked and is still criticised both by the Hindu and Muslim 
communalists—and that itself proves his objectivity and rational 
approach which was “above the battle” of the communalists ! 

In September 1936, he was suddenly released to enable him to 
join his wife who had been taken to Germany for treatment for 
what eventually proved to be a fatal disease of the lungs, and 
whose condition was now declared to be critical. Sitting by the 
bedside of Kamala, Jawaharlal watched the “mists steal up the 
valley and hide the distant frontier of France and cover the land¬ 
scape and I wonder what lies behind them”. 

Soon he would know. Behind them lay personal tragedy— 
Kamala died in February 1936. And behind them lay the tragedy 
of universal dimensions, implicit in the rise of Fascism and the 
war that the two dictators would unleash in an attempt to con¬ 
quer the world. 



17 


Between Two Fires 


His wife’s death in Switzerland ended a chapter of Jawaharlal’s 
life. He could rot easily adjust himself to her loss, and his 
mother’s death soon after “broke a final link with the past”. But 
his reaction to this double tragedy was characteristic of the man 
of dedicated purpose. Returning to India, he threw" himself into 
political work, and “rushed about from end to end in India”— 
making speeches, addressing mammoth public meetings, a lonely 
man always surrounded by huge crowds. 

He was deeply affected by the events in Europe and the Far 
East, Munich, Spain, Czechoslovakia, China—links in the chain 
of events that would eventually lead the world into another war 
of frightful dimensions. They were like personal blows to his 
sensitive self Through his speeches, he tried to make these 
places and events real to the common man in India, and 
explained how the destiny of India and her freedom movement 
were closely related to the universal cause of anti-imperialism 
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and anti-fascism. People sometimes made fun of Jawaharlal’s 
intense involvement in international events, but he knew that 
what was happening in Barcelona would indeed have far-reaching- 
repercussions, for instance, on the course of the Kisan agitation 
in the Basti district of the United Provinces. 

While he was still in Switzerland, after the death of his wife, 
news -reached him that he had been elected President of the 
Congress for the second time. He was immediately called back 
to India, travelling by air via Rome where planes on the way to 
India made a halt for the night. Mussolini sent one of his aides 
to the hotel to persuade the Indian leader to come and meet him. 
For anyone else it would have been a signal honour to meet the 
great II Duce. But not for Jawaharlal who would not allow 
himself to be exploited for Fascist propaganda at a time when 
Italian armies were trampling the freedom of Abyssinia. So he 
declined II Duce's invitation with thanks, and there was no meet¬ 
ing between the Fascist and the anti-Fascist ! 

Back in India, he organised thousands of meetings all over the 
country, addressing hundreds of them himself, to explain to the 
people “how the problem of India was tied up with other world 
problems”, and that like peace, freedom too was indivisible, and 
that “if freedom was to be established in the world not only 
Fascism and Nazism had to go but imperialism had to be com¬ 
pletely liquidated”. 

The Congress decided to contest the provincial elections “as 
this brought us into intimate touch with millions of voters”. 
Jawaharlal was not a candidate but he toured all over India on 
behalf of the Congress candidates, making speeches which did not 
so much canvass votes as educate the people in the implications 
of the problems of India and the world. In the course of four 
months, he “travelled about fifty thousand, miles, using every kind 
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of conveyance for this purpose, and often going into remote rural 
areas where there were no proper means of transport”. He “travell¬ 
ed by aeroplane, railway, automobile, motor lorry, horse carriages 
of various kinds, bullock cart, bicycle, elephant, camel, horse, 
steamer, paddle-boat, canoe and on foot”.^ Surely it must have 
broken some kind of a world record, for he addressed, on a rough 
estimate, some ten millions—more than the total population of 
many countries in the world. Of course, he helped to win the 
election for the Congress as also, by plunging into meaningful 
action, he sublimated his own grief and frustration. But there 
was another side-product of this marathon campaign which 
required him to meet and talk to a representative cross-section of 
the whole nation : 

For me it was (also) a voyage of discovery of India and her 
people. I saw a thousand facets of this country of mine in all 
their rich diversity, and yet always with the unifying impress of 
India upon them. I gazed at the millions of friendly eyes that 
looked up at me and tried to understand what lay behind them. 

The more I saw of India the more I felt how little I knew of her 
infinite charm and variety ... ® 

India’s Unity-in-Diversity ! This has been the recurring 
theme of much of what Jawaharlal Nehru has written about his 
country. He expounds it with much greater clarity in his 
Discovery of India, written a few years later : 

The diversity of India is tremendous; it is obvious; it lies on the 
surface and anybody can see it. It concerns itself with physical 
appearances as well as with certain mental habits and traits. ... 

Yet, with all these differences, there is no mistaking the impress 

^Autobiography of Jawaharlal Nehru (Reprinted with'additional chapter, 1942) 
^Ibid, 
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of India ... It is fascinating to find how the Bengalis, the Mara- 
thas, the Gujratis, the Tamils, the Andhras, the Oriyas, the 
Assamese, the Canarese, the Malayalis, the Sindhis, the Punjabis, 
the Pathans, the Kashmiris, the Rajputs, and the great central 
block comprising the Hindustani-speaking people, have retained 
their peculiar characteristics for hundreds of years, have still 
more or less the same virtues and failings of which old tradition 
or record tells us, and yet have been throughout these ages dis¬ 
tinctively Indian, with the same national heritage, and the same 
set of moral and mental qualities.... Disruptive tendencies gave 
rise immediately to an attempt to find a synthesis. Some kind of 
a dream of unity has occupied the mind of India since the dawn 
of civilization. That unity was not conceived as something im¬ 
posed from outside, a standardization of externals or even of 
beliefs. It was something deeper and, within its fold, the widest 
tolerance of belief and custom was practised and every variety 
acknowledged and even encouraged. 

The Congress triumph in the elections was followed by the 
formation of Congress ministries in most of the provinces on the 
understanding that there would be no interference from the 
Viceroy or the Governors. “The record of the Congress Gov¬ 
ernments”, as Jawaharlal has observed, “was impressive but all 
this good work could not solve the fundamental problems of 
India. That required deeper and more basic changes and an 
ending of the imperialistic structure which preserved all manner 
of vested interests.” 

So there was conflict between the moderate and the advanced 
or socialistic elements within the Congress, and Gandhi was 
distressed and disapproved of some actions that Jawaharlal had 
taken as Congress President. And so Jawaharlal who had been 
President for two successive years was glad to hand over the 
office to Subhas Chandra Bose at-Haripura, and decided to go to 
Europe “to freshen up my tired and puzzled mind”. 
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One of the first places he visited was Spain where the democra¬ 
tic Government forces were fighting the first battle against Fascism, 
in this case represented by General Franco, aided and abetted by 
Hitler and Mussolini, while the so-called democracies watched 
the conflict from the sidelines. In Barcelona, Jawaharlal watch¬ 
ed the bombs fall nightly from the air, and there he saw the 
universal courage and determination symbolised by the Inter¬ 
national Brigade composed of idealists and dreamers, poets and 
philosophers drawn from all over the world. 

Then he went to England where Chamberlain was following 
a policy of appeasing the dictators, and then to Czechoslovakia, 
which would be the first victim of this appeasement. He went 
to Geneva, where the League of Nations was talking ineflfectually 
while the war-machines were being geared into action. Fie went 
to Paris, too, and was disappointed to find the home of revolution 
and symbol of liberty acquiescing in the suppression of human 
liberty in Abyssinia, Spain and Czechoslovakia. 

On his way back from Europe he stopped in Egypt where 
the leaders of the progressive Wafd Party gave him a warm 
welcome. Jawaharlal was glad to meet them and “discuss our 
common problems in the light of the fast developing world 
situation” and invited them to visit India at the time of the next 
Congress session. Thus, wherever he went he was forging links 
that would bind the Indian freedom movement with other anti¬ 
imperialist peoples of the world. 

Back in India, Jawaharlal found himself in the midst of 
bickerings and intrigues in the Congress. Once again, Subhas 
Bose was elected President of the Congress, and after non¬ 
cooperation from the other leaders and officials of the Congress, he 
resigned and started his Forward Bloc as a rival organisation. 
Jawaharlal did not agree to this extreme step taken by Subhas, 
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but he did not agree with the others, either. In some matters 
he did not see eye to eye even with Gandhi. So other activities, 
not entirely unrelated to the mainstream of the national move¬ 
ment, claimed his attention. He presided over the All India 
States’ Peoples’ Conference which was then launching a series of 
popular movements for democracy in the feudal princely States. 
Jawaharlal gave all encouragement and support to this movement 
for he felt that “these five hundred and fifty odd States cannot 
function separately as political or economic units. The States 
system will have to go and it will go when British imperialism 
goes”. 

His other, and more constructive, activity was as the Chair¬ 
man of the National Planning Committee which was formed 
under the auspices of the Congress with the cooperation of the 
Provincial Governments. Jaw'aharlal was completely absorbed 
in this work, The idea of planned reconstruction of the economic, 
social and agricultural life of a whole sub-continent fascinated 
him with its immense possibilities. Any far-reaching scheme might 
be formulated but, he knew,, it “can only be given effect to in a 
free India”. Also it was clear to him that “any effective Plan¬ 
ning must involve a socialisation of the economic structure”. 

By now, Jawaharlal had become the unofficial Foreign Minis¬ 
ter or Ambassador-at-large of the Indian National Congress 
which was functioning, more and more, as a parallel Government, 
specially so far as relations with many foreign countries were 
concerned. 

In 1939 he went to Ceylon on a goodwill visit which helped 
to improve the strained relations between the Indian residents 
and the Singhalese people. And later he flew to Chungking, the 
embattled war-time capital of China which was then grappling 
with the much stronger Japanese imperialism. He was happy to 
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find that his “desire that China and India should draw close to 
each other was fully reciprocated by China’s leaders”. But he 
had to cut short his visit as war broke out in Europe, and a far- 
reaching political upheaval was imminent in India. 

The war had comeat last. “What were we to do? ... We 
had frequently condemned Fascism and Nazism but we were 
more intimately concerned with the imperialism that dominated 
over us”, wrote Nehru summing up the situation that was the 
dilemma of all anti-imperialists who were also anti-Fascists. 
“The challenge of Fascism and Nazism”, he had written, “was 
in essence the challenge of imperialism. They were twin broth¬ 
ers, with this variation that imperialism functioned abroad in 
colonies and dependencies, while Fascism and Nazism functioned 
in the same way in the home country. If freedom was to be 
established in the world, not only Fascism and Nazism had to go 
but imperialism had to be completely liquidated.” 

But what if the twin brothers found themselves at cross* 
purposes and at war with each other? The Indian nationalists 
were caught between the two fires of Fascism and Imperialism. 
Were they to side with one against the other? Some (like Subhas 
Bose) decided to take advantage of the opportunity to strike at 
imperialism, even with the help of Fascism. But such opportun¬ 
ism went against the grain of Gandhi and Jawaharlal. 

The Indian nation, watching the titanic global drama, waited 
for these two to decide what role to play, which would be con¬ 
sistent with their national honour and not be inconsistent with 
their support of the genuine anti-Fascist struggles. 



18 


Quit India 


Jawaharlal knew that in fighting against Hitler, Britain was 
also fighting for the preservation of the British empire. He knew 
the evil forces represented by the Nazis, and he wanted India, 
too, to participate in the struggle against Fascism, But India 
could fight only as a free country. Let India be declared free, 
and then she would whole-heartedly support the Allied war effort. 
The British war-time Government was under the Prime Minis¬ 
tership of the incorrigible Churchill, who would not concede 
Indian independence even if he had to lose the war against 
Hitler. 

When the Viceroy rejected the offer of cooperation made on 
behalf of nationalist India, the Congress Ministries in the prov¬ 
inces resigned, and soon after Mahatma Gandhi launched a 
satyagraha campaign of non cooperation with the war-efforts of 
the British. Congress leaders, including Mahatma Gandhi and 
Jawaharlal Nehru, along with thousands of Congress workers, 
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were arrested and given severe sentences. Jawaharlal himself 
received four yeai's’ imprisonment just for the intention to offer 
satyagraha! 

War moved closer to India’s border. Hitler attacked the 
Soviet Union and in December 1941 Japan attacked Pearl 
Harbour, thus provoking America to enter the fray. The Japan- 
e.se overran most of South-East Asia and when they eonquered 
Burma, the war was at India’s door-step. Realising the gravity 
of the situation, and knowing that they could not defend India 
without the cooperation of the Indians, the Government released 
the national leaders. Sir Stafford Cripps was sent from London 
with the offer of some powers to the Indian representative gov¬ 
ernment during the period of the war, while the main power 
would remain with the British Viceroy, and some vague sort of 
promise of freedom after the war. Jawaharlal took part in the 
negotiations, along with Gandhi, hoping that the British would see 
the wisdom of having India as a free partner in the war against 
Fascism. He was keen that India should take part in this titanic 
struggle on the side of progressive humanity. But he wanted real 
freedom immediately, which alone would inspire the Indians to 
defend themselves. But eventually, the Gripps mission, too, failed 
to accomplish anything. 

While the Cripps negociations were going on, the British had 
objected to a Muslim like Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the 
President of the Congress for the crucial year of decision, being 
included in the Congress team for talks, for that would certainly 
knock the bottom out of the League’s claim to speak on behalf 
of all the Muslims. In his speech Jawaharlal lashed out at the 
audacity of this objection ; “For purposes of negotiation, we 
are not even allowed to select our own representatives. We are 
told that we cannot send Muslims to represent the Congress. 
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This is an insult to our great organisation and to our revered 
President Maulana Abul Kalam Azad.” 

The situation, meanwhile, was becoming critical. The Japan¬ 
ese were in Burma, next door to India. But the British would 
rather lose India, as they had lost Singapore and Malaya, 
than give freedom to the Indian people. Now they even hedged 
the post-dated cheque of freedom after the war by a proviso that 
it would be conditional on the Indians agreeing between them¬ 
selves. At the same time they were constantly encouraging the 
separatist ambitions of the Muslim League which was demanding 
a separate homeland for the Muslims to be carved out of 
India. 

On August 8, 1942, the All India Congress Committee, meet¬ 
ing in Bombay, passed one of the most crucial resolutions in its 
history demanding immediate cessation of British rule over India. 
And yet the same resolution conveyed “to the Russian and the 
Chinese peoples its high appreciation of their heroism in defence 
of their freedom”, and expressed solidarity of the Indian people 
with the anti-Fascist cause of the Allies. While supporting this 
resolution, Jawaharlal declared, “The essential thing about this 
war is that it is infinitely more than a mere war. It is a world 
war ... but, greater than that, it is a prelude to and a precursor 
of a vast revolution that is enveloping the world.” He envisaged 
Indian freedom as a part of that world revolution. 

The very next day Jawaharlal Nehru, along with all the top 
Congress leaders, was arrested and taken to Ahmednagar Fort 
prison where he was kept for his longest period of detention. It 
was here, during this time, that he wrote his Discovery of India. 
It is interesting and significant to recall that whenever any secret 
instructions to underground workers operating a clandestine Cong¬ 
ress Radio came from Jawaharlal Nehru, invariably they includ- 
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ed the reminder not to say or do anything that might give 
encouragement to the Nazis or the Japanese Fascists. 

Thanks to the heroic resistance by the Soviet Union which 
exhausted Hitler’s armies, and to the material aid from America, 
the Allied forces turned the tables on their adversaries. In May 
1944, Mahatma Gandhi was released. Fie held a series of talks 
with Mr. Mohammed Ali Jinnah, the leader of the Muslim 
League, in the hope of forging a united front to confront the 
British. But due to the intransigence of Jinnah, the talks failed. 

In 1945 the war in Europe ended in an Allied victory, and a 
few months later the Labour Party came back to power in 
England. There were hopeful signs of a new policy towards 
India, because the Labourites knew that they would not be able 
to postpone the issue of Indian freedom any longer. 

Meanwhile, Jawaharial and other Congress leaders were 
released, and Lord Wavell invited them, along with the leaders 
of other political parties, to talks held in Simla. Gandhi, Jawa¬ 
harial and the Congress President, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, 
participated on behalf of the Congress. But Mr. Jinnah was as 
obdurate as ever, insisting that he alone could speak on behalf 
of the Muslims, a position patently unacceptable to the Congress 
which had a distinguished Muslim as that year’s President. 

Following the dropping of the atomic bomb on Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki, the Japanese surrendered and the war in the Far 
East also came to an end. A corollary of Japan’s surrender was 
the issue of the Indian National Army which had been formed 
by Subhas Chandra Bose in the Far East, and mostly consisted of 
British Indian Army personnel who had been taken prisoners by 
the Japanese. Earlier, Jawaharial had stated that while 
it was true that Subhas Bose and the Indian National Army 
were motivated by love of their. country, if they ever tried to 
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come to India under the auspices of the Japanese he ‘'would not 
hesitate to resist this invasion”. But when some officers of the 
LN.A. were put on trial by the British, Jawaharlal came to their 
defence, “Whatever their failings and mistakes”, he said, “there 
can be no doubt that they are a fine body of young men taken 
as a whole—and that their dominating motive was love for 
India’s freedom.” He condemned the move to punish them, 
saying that “a deep wound would be created in millions of 
hearts”. Also, he noted the significant fact that, “in this matter, 
fortunately, there is no communal question, for these officers and 
men are Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs”. 

Nor was Jawaharlal’s sympathy for the I.N.A. merely oral. 
The Congress had set up an I.N.A. Defence Committee consisting 
of the ablest lawyers in the country—including, to everyone’s 
surprise, Jawaharlal Nehru, who donned his legal robes and 
attended court after a lapse of over a quarter of a century. It 
was a symbolic gesture but it touched the hearts of millions. 
The I.N.A. prisoners were the heroes of the people throughout 
the country, much to the horror and disgust of the British officers 
who saw in it the repetition of the 1857 “mutiny”. 

The pressure of the national movement for freedom was, 
undoubtedly, there. But what forced the realisation on the 
British that it was no longer possible to hold India against the 
wishes of her people was this glaring instance of the traditionally 
loyal armed forces being “infected” by patriotism to the extent 
of taking up arms against the British. The other event, brief 
and sporadic as it was, that dramatised the new rebellious mood 
of the Indian members of the armed forces, was the revolt of 
the ratings of the Royal Indian Navy in the Bombay docks, and 
the turning of the naval guns mounted on warships against their 
white officers. The writing on the wall was clear for all to read 
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that no longer could the British authority depend upon the loyalty 
of the armed forces in keeping down Indian unrest. The fate of 
the British empire in India was sealed by the I.N.A. and the 
R.I.N. 

A step forward. was taken when, following the visit of a 
Cabinet Mission, Lord Wavell offered equal representation to 
the Congress and the League in the proposed Interim Coalition 
Government which would take over the administration of the 
country pending the constitutional decisions for the transfer of 
pow’er. That Jawaharlal had no fascination for the Interim 
Government was clearly demonstrated for, even while the Cabinet 
Mission’s and Viceroy’s statement was being issued, he was on his 
way to Kashmir to aid Sheikh Abdullah, leader of the Kashmir 
Freedom Movement (loosely allied to the Congress) who was on a 
trial for treason. While Jinnah won certain concessions from the 
Viceroy during Jawaharlal’s absence, Nehru was arrested for 
ignoring the Maharaja’s orders prohibiting his entry into 
Kashmir, and escorted out of the state territory. 

But soon the “prisoner of the Maharaja of Kashmir” was 
broadcasting as the Head of the Interim or Provisional Govern¬ 
ment, declaring it to be “the stepping-stone to the full independence 
of India” and expressing grief and sorrow at “the terrible tragedy 
of Calcutta (where communal riots and killings had erupted) ... 
the insensate strife of brother against brother’ '. There was anguish 
in his heart as he seemed to think aloud: 

The freedom we had envisaged and for which we had laboured 
through generations of trial and suffering, was for all the people of 
India, and not for one group or class or the followers of one religion. 

We aimed at a■ co-operative commonwealth in which all would be 
equal sharers in opportunity and in all things that give meaning and 
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value to life. Why, then, this strife, this fear and suspicion of each 
other ? 

In the same broadcast, turning his gaze to foreign horizons, he 
sent “greetings to the people of the United States of America to 
whom destiny has given a major role in international affairs” and 
also “to that other great nation of the modern world, the Soviet 
Union, which also carries a vast responsibility for shaping world 
events”, thus laying the foundations of his future foreign policy 
based on non-alignment and friendship for all countries, irrespec¬ 
tive of their social and economic systems. 

A sensitive soul like Jaw'aharlal Nehru, who firmly believed in 
the basic unity-in-diversity of the Indian people, was naturally 
horrified at the spectacle of fratricidal killings involving members 
of both the communities. In a broadcast he said, “During the 
last few weeks I have wandered about West Punjab and East 
Punjab and my mind is full Of the horror of the things that I saw 
and heard. During these last few days I have supped my fill of 
horror. That, indeed, is the only feast that we can have now ...” 

Like a true humanist and man of peace, he was particularly 
severe towards the miscreants among the Hindus, the community 
to which he was supposed to belong : “I go to the country-side 
and.people with spikes and all sorts of destructive weapons, when 
they see me, shout Mahatma Gandhi ki Jai! Jawaharlal ki Jai. 
I feel ashamed to hear these cries from these people who might 
have committed murder, loot, and arson, in the name of Mahat¬ 
ma Gandhi. It is not by shouting slogans that they will wash off 
these evil deeds by just honouring Mahatma Gandhi in name, 
and not following what he has told us all these long years.” 
Meanwhile, Gandhi himself was in Bengal, trying to heal the 
wounds of the communal riots. 
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In spite of the depressing news of the riots, Jawaharlal man¬ 
aged to take part in many constitutional and constructive activ¬ 
ities. Despite the boycott by the Muslim League he convened a 
Constituent Assembly. In March 1947 he invited an Asian 
Relations Conference which “brought together nearly two hun¬ 
dred and fifty delegates from twenty-two countries representing 
more than half the population of the world”, and strengthened 
the Asian sentiment against imperialism. 

But, while links with all Asia were being forged, India itself 
was drifting towards Partition. Even staunch secularists among 
Congressmen had begun to believe that “the alternative to Parti¬ 
tion was chaos”. The continuing country-wide riots had given 
a foretaste of the kind of chaos it would be. Maybe, it was the 
helplessness to stop the communal killings that finally converted 
Jawaharlal and even Gandhi to agree to the Partition of India. 
With deep anguish and emotion, Jawaharlal broadcast his accept¬ 
ance of something that, fundamentally, was distasteful to him : 

It is with no joy in my heart that I commend these (Partition) 
proposals to you, though I have no doubt in my mind that this is 
the right course. For generations we have dreamt and struggled 
for a free, independent and united India. The proposal to allow 
certain areas to secede is painful to any of us to contemplate ... 

(But) the united India that we have laboured for was not one of ' 
compulsion and coercion but a free and willing association of a 
free people ... 

And, thus, on August 14-15, two independent, sovereign States 
of India and Pakistan were born. Jawaharlal proclaimed in a 
historic speech before the Constituent Assembly : 

Long years ago we made a tryst with destiny, and now the time 
comes when we shall redeem our pledge, not wholly or in full 
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measure, but very substantially. At the stroke of the midnight 
hour, when the world sleeps, India will awake to life and freedom. 

A moment comes, which comes but rarely in history, when we 
step out from the old to the new, when an age ends, and when 
the soul of a nation, long suppressed, finds utterance. It is fitting 
that at this solemn moment we take the pledge of dedication to the 
service of India and her people and to the still larger cause of 
humanity. 

The tryst with Destiny had been kept—if not wholly, then 
•substantially. The British power had been made to quit India— 
the next day British soldiers would march out of the Gateway of 
India in a symbolic parade. But it was not the end of India’s— 
and Jawaharlal Nehru’s—difficulties and problems. Only the 
beginning ! 



19 


The Prime Minister 


PoR the last seventeen years of his life, Jawaharlal Nehru was 
not only the Prime Minister, but the chief architect of the destiny 
of free India. 

The series of serious problems, difficulties, internal subversion 
and organised hostility—both open and furtive—and aggressions 
from across the borders, would have broken or at least bowed a 
lesser man. But it was remarkable that, despite the storms and 
stresses of political life, his phenomenal energy, his intelligence 
and acute intellectual perceptions, his humanity, his compassion, 
and his vision of a free, secular, socialist India as a part of a 
peace-loving world community of free nations, remained intact 
and untarnished. 

In a message to the Press given in New Delhi on the 15th 
August, 1917, a few hours after his historic declaration in the Cons¬ 
tituent Assembly, he said, “The appointed day has come—the day 
appointed by destiny—and India stands forth again, after long 
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slumber and Struggle, awake, vita], free and independent. The 
past clings on to us still in some measure 

At that time he could not have known that the past, with its 
legacy of feudal minds, religious fanaticism, superstitions, hatred, 
and violent animosities, still clung to India not in “some” mea¬ 
sure but in abundant profusion. Soon he was disillusioned, and 
had the full measure of the tremendous challenge posed by inter- 
communal fanaticism and murderous violence that had been 
unleashed on’ both sides of the newly created border of the 
partitioned country. His reaction to the communal carnage that 
he saw in the Punjab was not that of an Indian or a Hindu but 
of a man who was the embodiment of rational humanity, far 
above distinctions of religion or race or caste or community. 

‘Tn both Amritsar and Lahore”,, he . broadcast to the nation 
after touring both the cities with Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, the 
Prime Minister of Pakistan, “we heard a ghastly tale and we saw 
thousands of refugees, Hindu, Muslim ahd Sikh. There were some 
fires still burning in the cities and reports of recent outrages 
.reached us, ... so all of us ... pledged ourselves to do our utmost to 
put an end to this orgy of murder and arson. ...” 

One can only imagine the profound impact on the sensitive 
mind of Jawaharlal Nehru of “the communal rioting in the 
Punjab which involved manifold and horrifying atrocities—vi¬ 
olence, arson, looting, rape, carnage—followed by uprooting and 
all manner of other agonies to defy the imagination. (But) Nehru 
continued courageously and consistently to oppose communalism 
in all forms j to play an important role—second only to that of 
Gandhi—in helping to stem the overwhelming tide of hatred and 
terrorism that seemed both never-ending and inhuman beyond 
belief”.^ 

^Nehru—The First Sixty Years, edited with a commentary by Dorothy Norman 
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This tide of hatred soon engulfed Delhi, and Nehru was 
personally involved, running around in a jeep, trying to restore 
some sort of sanity and peace, organising relief and protection to 
the homeless Muslim evacuees. On many occasions he disregard¬ 
ed personal security and plunged into the fray, shaming violent 
and murderous crowds by his own example of reckless bravery. 
On one occasion he saved an old Muslim who was being attacked 
by a rioter by jumping down from his running jeep and snatching 
the sword from the would-be assassin. 

While Nehru, the Prime Minister, went about organising the 
administrative machinery and military and police force to stop 
the rioting, Mahatma Gandhi used his moral authority to 
achieve the same result; His daily prayer meetings were the one 
beacon of hope for humanity in the encircling gloom of hate and 
violence. When violence,showed no sign of subsiding even within 
Delhi, the Mahatma tried the ultimate weapon in his non-violent 
armoury. He went on a fast unto death—unless the communal 
killings stopped! And the miracle happened. The flood of 
violence subsided, a pledge to desist from attacking each other 
was signed by Hindu and Muslim and Sikh leaders, on behalf of 
their respective communities. The Mahatma was persuaded 
to break his fast, and the nation heaved a sigh of relief. But there 
was a fanatical group that was not happy with Gandhi’s moral 
intervention to stop the riots. And the same prayer meeting that 
had become a symbol of tolerance and peace was the scene of 
cold-blooded assassination of Mahatma Gandhi at the hands of a 
Hindu fanatic. The apostle of non-violence died of dastardly 
violence. Jawaharlal Nehru’s overwhelming sorrow and sense of 
personal bereavement was touchingly echoed in the words that he 
broadcast on the occasion : 
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Friends and comrades, the light has gone out of our lives and 
there is darkness everywhere. ... Our beloved leader, Bapu as we 
called him, the Father of the Nation, is no more. ... The light has 
gone out, I said, and yet I was wrong. For the light that shone in 
this country was no ordinary light. ... (It) represented the living, 
the etcrniil truths, reminding us of the right path, drawing us from 
error, taking this ancient counlry to freedom. 

But it was not merely a formal tribute to the Mahatma. 
Jawaharlal unequivocally referred to the implications of the 
assassination : 

A mad man has put an end to his life, for I can only call him 
mad who did it, and yet there has been enough of poison spread in 
this country during the past years and months, and this poison 
has had an effect on people’s minds. We must face this poison, 
we must root out this poison, and we must face all the perils that 
encompass us, and face them not madly, or badly, but rather in 
the way that our beloved teacher taught us to face them. 

Left alone, without the towering strength of the Mahatma, 
Nehru addre.ssed himself to the tasks of defending, organising, 
reconstructing and reshaping the new nation. The Partition had 
uprooted millions, the transfer of population had meant a two- 
way caravan of homeless, helpless people migrating to the other 
country. The refugees had to be fed and housed, given some 
means to start a new life, to acquire or build new homes. This 
was a stupendous task for a newly established State. Apart from 
material rehabilitation, the people had to be morally and mentally 
rehabilitated, purged of the poison of hatred and violence. There 
were still fifty million Muslims in India which, even after Parti¬ 
tion, had the biggest Muslim population next only to Indonesia 
and Pakistan. There were those with a narrow, communal out¬ 
look who wanted to drive out the Muslims, or at least to treat 
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them as inferior citizens. But Jawaharlal asserted that India 
belonged to people of all religions and no religion. This is what 
was meant by saying that India was a secular State, and that the 
country was above considerations of religion or race. A secular 
country, Jawaharlal often reminded his people, was a stronger 
country. 

It was his secular outlook and his faith in the essential unity 
of India, despite religious, cultural and linguistic diversity, that 
was responsible for Jawaharlal’s attachment to the cause of 
Kashmir. When Pakistan tried to take it by force, sending in 
waves of tribal raiders, the Muslims in Pakistan, and even some 
people in India, believed that Kashmir should belong to Pakistan 
because it had a Muslim majority. But it was precisely for this 
reason that Jawaharlal wanted that Kashmir should remain in 
India—to serve as a model and example of the secular basis of 
India. Kashmiris resisted the Pakistani raiders with the help of 
the Indian army, because the people of Kashmir, then under the 
leadership of Sheikh Mohammed Abdullah, also believed that 
their future lay in integration with a secular, progressive India 
which had always supported their democratic aspirations against 
the autocratic Maharaja. But the Kashmir dispute, thanks to the 
intransigent and aggressive attitude of Pakistan, and the incapacity 
of the United Nations to discriminate between the aggressor and 
the aggrieved, dragged on for years in the international body, 

But there were several hundred other states, big and small, 
besides Kashmir. Jawaharlal had been associated with the slates’ 
peoples’ movements against the autocracy of the Maharajas and 
the Nawabs, and now the Princes had to bow before the wishes 
of the people, and were persuaded to join the Indian Union. 
Sardar Patel, one of Mahatma Gandhi’s lieutenants, played a 
major role in mediating a satisfactory settlement between the 
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Princes and the Government and bringing about the. complete 
integration of India. He was a conservative and did not whole¬ 
heartedly agree to some of the policies of Jawaharlal Nehru, 
but loyalty to the memory of the Mahatma was a bond between 
the two, and they continued to act, more or less harmoniously, as 
Prime Minister and Deputy Prime Minister, till Sardar Patel’s 
death some years later. 

The Constitution of the Indian Republic was drawn up by 
Dr, B. R. Ambedkar, the Plarijan leader, but it bore the impress 
of Jawaharlal Nehru’s ideas and ideology, though he could not 
carry the conservatives in his own Congress Party along with him 
on some of the vital constitutional issues. That was the handi¬ 
cap from which Jawaharlal Nehru suffered throughout his long 
term of office—many of his progressive ideas and plans remained 
unimplemented because of opposition, open and tacit, from his 
colleagues. And yet, there can be little doubt that it was due to 
Jawaharlal that the progressive concepts like equality of rights, 
freedom of thought and expression, social and economic justice 
were written into the Constitution. He even put a socialistic 
pattern of society into the chapter on the social objectives of the 
Indian Republic. After two years of deliberations and discussions 
in the Constituent Assembly, on the 26th January, 1960—exactly 20 
years after the Pledge of Independence taken during the freedom 
struggle—the Republic of India was proclaimed, with the veteran 
national leader, Babu Rajendra Prasad, as the first President. 

Since then it is joyously and ceremoniously observed as 
Republic Day, specially in Delhi, where a tremendous parade 
and pageant are held in the presence of the President of India. 

Jawaharlal Nehru, the fire-brand anti-imperialist as a youth, 
had shown remarkable forbearance, grace and goodwill towards 
Lord Louis Mountbatten, the last British Governor-General of 
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India, during the period of transition when power was being 
transferred to Indian hands. With the same lack of acrimony he 
agreed to let the Republic of India remain in the British Common¬ 
wealth, when Britain offered to have a sovereign republic as a 
free and equal member. 

Jawaharlal was both Prime Minister and Foreign Minister of 
India and, as such, he laid the foundations of the Foreign Policy 
which combined India’s national interests with the desire of all 
peoples to have peace and to have freedom. While refusing to 
align his country with either (or any) of the Power Blocs, he ini¬ 
tiated the policy of Non-alignment, maintaining friendship with 
all countries, whatever their ideology or political system. His 
desire for friendship with the socialist and communist countries 
was looked askance at by the capitalist countries, But, years later, 
they too would see the wisdom of Nehru’s policy when President 
Nixon would go flying to Peking and Moscow to establish friendly 
relations with these powers. 

Jawaharlal Nehru considered it India’s duty—and destiny—to 
peacefully strive for the liberation of all countries of Asia and 
Africa which were still under colonial rule. Thus India supported 
the right of Indonesians to be free, and took up cudgels on behalf 
of the countries of South-East Asia and Africa which were then 
struggling for their freedom. He used the forum of the United 
Nations to raise his powerful voice against the remnants of colo¬ 
nialism, even earning the displeasure of colonial powers like 
Britain, France and Holland. In 1964 he was the central figure, 
and the most active participant, at a conference of Asian and 
African countries, which was held in the Indonesian town of 
Bandung. This was where the Chinese leaders, for the first time 
after their revolution, came out in an international conference, 
and Jawaharlal forged friendly links with the leaders of China 
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and of the other countries of Asia and Africa. Again, he was the 
moving spirit at a conference of non-aligned countries held in 
Belgrade. Colonialism, racialism, cold war and the armaments 
race came to be condemned at these conferences. This was the 
stand which Jawaharlal Nehru had always taken in his writings 
and speeches, ever since the thirties, and he had the satisfaction 
of finding a world-wide movement building around his concepts. 
He was also concerned about the threat of the atom bomb tests 
and when a treaty was proposed to ban them he was the first to 
sign it, on behalf of India. 

In pursuance of his ideals of peace and friendship among 
nations, Jawaharlal visited many countries of the world—among 
them the U.S.A., the Soviet Union, and China-—and everywhere 
people gave him a warm welcome, not merely as the Prime Minis¬ 
ter of a friendly India, but as a charming personality, a profound 
intellectual, and a man of action dedicated to progressive causes. 
It was a Soviet ex-soldier in a Russian village, who proposed a 
toast to Jawaharlal Nehru : “Let’s drink to the health of one 
whom the simple Russians like me love, for he stands for Peace !” 

But wherever he might go, Nehru’s thoughts were always with 
the people of his own country. He worked tirelessly and indefat- 
igably for raising their economic, educational, social and cul¬ 
tural level, to purge their minds of the poison of superstitions and 
dogmas, prejudices and hatred, to bring them out into the age of 
Science and Reason—in short, to bring about a social and econo¬ 
mic transformation. 

Having witnessed the phenomenal progress of planned econ¬ 
omy in the Soviet Union, Jawaharlal had set up a number of 
committees for planning even before independence. Now was 
the time, he thought, to set up a high-powered Planning Commis¬ 
sion, of which he was the Chairman till the end. He personally 
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took part in the discussions which resulted in the formulation of a 
series of Five Year Plans. The Plans were translated into pro¬ 
jects for agriculture and industry. At a time when most foreign, 
and some Indian, economists thought that India could not build 
heavy industries and should be content with playing an agri¬ 
cultural role in the world economy, Jawaharla] Nehru set up 
gigantic steel plants and other huge factories for the manufacture 
of engineering goods, all in the public sector. Since the Western 
countries were reluctant to help in the large-scale industrialisation 
of India, he took the help of the Soviet Union and other socialist 
countries to set up steel mills, engineering workshops, drug¬ 
manufacturing plants, and oil-prospecting enterprises. Once the 
Soviet Union took the lead, the other countries also could not 
afford to lag behind. 

In the years before independence, India imported even pins, 
needles and nibs. If today India is manufacturing cars, loco¬ 
motives, tanks and aeroplanes, and is almost self-sufficient in her 
defence requirements, all the credit for this remarkable trans¬ 
formation goes to the vision and the practical planning of 
Jawaharlal Nehru who laid the foundations of the heavy industry, 
which is the corner-stone of a modern, progressive economy. And 
again, it was the heavy industry that built the tractors, the scientif¬ 
ic laboratories that did the research, and the big chemical fac¬ 
tories that produced the fertilisers that set in motion the Green 
Revolution that has, at last, made India self-sufficient in food- 
grains, despite the population explosion ! 

Jawaharlal Nehru used the picturesque phrase, “Modern 
Temples”, for the projects of national reconstruction—the big 
dams and reservoirs, power houses, steel plants and engineering 
workshops that have sprung up all overindia. It was no longer 
sufficient to pray to God in temples to provide sustenance. Man 
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had to take his destiny in his own hands. These “Modern 
Temples” would show him the way how, with the help of science 
and technology, he could remake his life and his future. 

But, alas, Jawaharlal was not destined to see the full flowering 
of the seed that he had sown ! There is a limit to the energy and 
endurance of a human being. Jawaharlal had over-worked all his 
life, working eighteen hours a day, snatching only a few hours of 
sleep, constantly travelling and talking to crowds. His pheno¬ 
menal will-power, and the love and faith of his people, had sus¬ 
tained him all along, But his health was ruined by the strain of 
over-work, and his will was undermined by the shock of being be¬ 
trayed by the people who he had all along thought Were his 
friends and the friends of his people. The Chinese invasion was 
directed not only against a country and its frontiers. It hit the 
indomitable heart of Jawaharlal Nehru where it was most sensi¬ 
tive and vulnerable. The invaders went back, but Jawaharlal 
Nehru was never again the same healthy, cheerful, optimistic self. 

He survived several assaults on his health. But on the 27th of 
May, 1964, he suffered a stroke from which he would never 
recover. The great and brave heart—that was the heart of India— 
was stilled. 

And on his table lay, inscribed in his handwriting, the lines of 
the poet Robert Frost, which eloquently speak of his yearning to 
live, and fight and work for his people, and for the causes which 
he had held dear all his life: 

The woods are lovely, dark and deep. 

But I have promises to keep. 

And miles to go before I sleep. 

And miles to go before I sleep. 
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An Integrated Indian 


; When one thinks of Jawaharlal Nehru one does not think of him 
as a Brahmin, or even as a Hindu, or a Kashmiri, or one whose 
mother tongue was Hindi; one does not regard him as belonging 
to any particular province, or to any linguistic or religious group. 
One thinks of him as an Indian who had assimilated and integ¬ 
rated in his p'ersonality all that was best in Indian culture, and 
rejected all that was archaic, worn-out or no longer of relevance 
to the modern times. When he discarded the honorific prefix of 
“Pandit” in his name, he mentally freed himself of all distinctions 
based on caste and birth. 

But he had a healthy respect for the past of his country, which 
he analysed and assessed in his Discovery of India. He knew its 
significant relation with the present and the future : “The past 
becomes something that leads up to the present, the moment of 
action, the future something that flows from it; and all three are 
inextricably intertwined and interrelated. ... Past history merged 
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into contemporary history : it became a living reality tied up with 
sensations of pain and pleasure.” 

He did not reject the legacy of the past but regarded it as a 
burden, burden of both good and ill, which is overpowering and 
sometimes even suffocating, specially for those who belonged to 
ancient civilisations like those of India and China. He quoted 
Nietzsche to say ; “Not only the wisdom of centuries—also their 
madness breaketh out in us. Dangerous is it to be an heir.” But 
Jawaharlal’s vision was universal, and not restricted by the narrow 
concepts of national or cultural boundaries. 

“What is my inheritance ? To what am I an heir ?” he asks 
himselHand replies, “To all that humanity has achieved during 
tens of thousands of years, to all that it has thought and felt and 
suffered and taken pleasure in ... to that astonishing adventure 
of man which began so long ago and yet continues and beckons to 
us. To all this and more, in common with all men.” He was 
conscious of his Indian heritage, too, but he did not conceive of it 
as something exclusive : “But there is a special heritage for the 
people of India—not an exclusive one, for none is exclusive and 
all are common to the race of man—one more especially appli¬ 
cable to us, something that is in our flesh and blood and bones, 
that has gone to make us what we are and what we are likely to 
be.”i 

When he thought of Indian heritage he did not think only of 
the Hindu heritage or the Aryan heritage. He was deeply con¬ 
scious of the strength and vitality of the pre-Aryan Indus Valley 
Civilisation of which impressive remains exist at Mohenjo-daro in 
Sind and Harappa in West Punjab (both in Pakistan today). 
There one can still see how advanced it was from the concepts of 

^The Discovery of India, by Jawaharlal Nehru 
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town-planning with streets and houses in a row, and shops and 
stalls, that can still be discerned among the ruins. 

The Dravidians were the representatives of the Indus Valley 
Civilisation and they, too, had an advanced culture of their own 
which Jawaharlal acknowledges. According to him, the pre¬ 
history as well as the history of India is a long story of synthesis 
of various cultures and civilisations : tribes and peoples came 

to India from the north-west from time to time ... and became 
absorbed in India. We might say that the first great cultural 
synthesis and fusion took place between the in-coming Aryans and 
the Dravidians ... Out of this synthesis and fusion grew the ... basic 
Indian culture, which had distinctive elements of both.”® 

India, according to Jawaharlal, was like an ocean, absorbing 
and assimilating all foreign elements that came. “Iranians, 
Greeks, Parthians, Bactrians, Scythians, Huns, Turks (before 
Islam), early Christians, Jews, Zoroastrians”—they all came, 
influenced Indian life and thought and culture, were influenced 
in their turn, and were finally absorbed in India which itself had, 
to some extent, changed in the process. The Muslim races—the 
Pathans, the Turks, the Mughals—too, likewise influenced India, 
were influenced by India, and were absorbed and integrated into 
India. 

In this historical process, there are three personalities which, 
according to Jawaharlal Nehru, stand out for their conspicuous 
contribution to the unity of India—Ash oka, Shankar achary a and 
Akbar. 

Of these, Emperor Ashoka, after renouncing war and violence, 
devoted all his energies to spread the Buddhist faith by peaceful 
efforts, and also “to,bring about racial fusion and to amalgamate 

^The Discovery of India, by Jawaharlal Nehru 
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the petty states and small kingdoms and republics”, 

Shankaracharya, scholar and missionary, poet and reformer, 
who came from the Malabar coast in Kerala, “strove hard to 
synthesize the diverse currents that were troubling the mind of 
India of his day and to build a unity of outlook out of that diver¬ 
sity”.s He was, perhaps, the first man to interpret spiritual unity 
of India in geographical terms, “who looked upon the whole of 
India from Cape Comorin to the Himalayas” as one country, and 
marked, for all times to come, its four corners by establishing four 
monasteries or maths at Sringeri (in Karnataka), Puri on the east 
coast, Dvarka in Kathiawad, and Badrinath in the Northern 
Himalayas. 

In a different context, Emperor Akbar also tried to bring about 
the geographical and spiritual unity of India : “In him the old 
dream of a united India again took shape, united not only politi¬ 
cally into one state but organically fused into one people. 
Throughout his long reign he laboured to this end. ...” 

Jawaharlal Nehru approvingly mentions Akbar’s efforts to 
achieve racial fusion by matrimony so that his son and heir, 
Jehangir, was half Mughal Muslim and half Rajput Hindu, and 
Jehangir’s son was also the son of a Rajput mother. “Thus 
racially this Turko-Mongol dynasty became far more Indian than 
Turk or Mongol. ... This Mughal-Rajput cooperation, which 
continued in subsequent reigns, affected not only government and 
the administration and army, but also art, culture, and ways of 
living. The Mughal nobility became progressively Indianized 
and the Rajputs and others were influenced by Persian culture. ... 
His court became a meeting-place for men of all faiths ...(Akbar’s) 
toleration of (different religious) views and his encouragement of 


^The Discovery of India, by Jawaharlal Nehru 
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all kinds of beliefs and opinions went so far as to anger s,ome of 
the more orthodox Moslems. He even tried to start a new synthe¬ 
tic faith to suit everybody. It was in his reign that the cultural 
amalgamation of Hindu and Moslem in north India took a long 
step forward.” 

Jawaharlal Nehru not only believed in this “cultural amal¬ 
gamation”, he was himself the outstanding product, and shining 
symbol, of this synthesis. By family tradition, as we have already 
noted, he was steeped in that tolerant, catholic, liberal and cos¬ 
mopolitan atmosphere which is characteristic of the enlightened 
Kashmiri Brahmins. He, or even his father, did not believe in the 
caste system, never observed its taboos about eating and drinking 
with the people of other faiths or the so-called untouchables. As 
a child, Jawaharlal had played in the lap of Munshi Mubarak Ali, 
the old friend and court clerk of his father, and, with his children, 
participated in the Muslim festivals. To him as a child, and even 
as a grown-up, Holi or Diwali or Eid or Christmas were all joyous 
occasions for celebration, and not religious occasions exclusively 
associated with any particular religion. 

His elegant dress—the churidars, the achkan and the crowning 
Gandhi cap—which won international renown because he wore it 
when he went abroad—was itself a symbol of this cultural amal¬ 
gamation and sartorial synthesis. It was the dress that the Hindu 
and Muslim intelligentsia of north India traditionally wore, if it 
was not completely westernised. It was the dress of Pandit 
Hriday Nath Kunzru, Asaf Ali, Dr. Ansari and Sir Tej Bahadur. 

To Jawaharlal, India’s “unity-in-diversity” was the most 
conspicuous characteristic of the Indian historical tradition of 
tolerance and assimilation. On the foundation of this synthesis of 
religions, 'cultures and languages he built the super-structure of 
the Indian Constitution which recognised not one but fourteen 
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national languages, and upheld the right of the smallest religious or 
linguistic minority to be free to practise its religion or to speak, 
read and write its language. This diversity, according to him, 
added to the colourful variety in India’s national life, and did not 
militate against the concept of national unity. 

Jawaharlal accepted and respected this cultural diversity, and 
loved its colourful manifestations. He could enjoy a mushaira or 
kavi sammelan as much as a recital of Kathakali or Bharat Natyam 
dances. The spectacular folk-dance festival which, at his instance, 
was annually staged in New Delhi, and which gave an opportunity 
to the artistes from villages and tribal settlements in the remotest 
corners of India to come to the nation’s capital, was a demonstra¬ 
tion of the vitality of our folk cultures. 

Jawaharlal’s heart was open to all peoples of all lands, and 
particularly to the Indian people, not only people in the mass, 
faceless crowds seen at public meetings, but also people as individ¬ 
uals. He had a large number of friends and associates among 
people of all religious communities, and all provinces and states of 
India, and all linguistic groups. He never closed the doors of his 
heart or his mind, because some one belonged to a differerit faith, 
or a different class, or a different caste, or a different political affi¬ 
liation. 

Among both Hindus and Muslims, he counted an astonishing 
number of friends. The oldest of them was Dr. Mukhtar Ahmad 
Ansari. Gandhi was more than a friend, and Jawaharlal was 
deeply attached to him, even when he happened to differ with him 
politically or ideologically. Then there was Maulana Mohamad 
Ali, another elder, who was attached to him and to whom he was 
attached, despite their differences of outlook on religion. Dr. 
Syed Mahmud was a friend from his Cambridge and London 
days, and for years, Jawaharlal and Mahmud shared responsibil- 
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ity as Joint General Secretaries of the Congress. The common 
devotion to Gandhi was a bond between him and Sardar Patel, 
despite their differing ideological emphasis and approach. 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Lai Bahadur Shastri, Dr. 
Sampurnanand, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, Rafi Ahmad Kidwai, 
Tasadduk Sherwani and Dr. Kitchlew were other friends who 
were also his close political associates. He had a whole group 
of younger socialist associates who were with him in the Congress 
Secretariat when he was Congress President—most prominent 
being Jayaprakash Narayan, Dr Lohia and Dr. K. M. Ashraf, 
Syed Sajjad Zaheer and Dr. Z, Ahmed, for all of whom he conti¬ 
nued to have considerable affection, despite the acute political 
differences with most of them. 

The famous Urdu poet, Josh Malihabadi, now in Pakistan, 
has written a touching chapter in his autobiography about his 
tender and affectionate friendship with Jawaharlal, For Sheikh 
Abdullah, Nehru had always.a soft corner in his heart, despite the 
Sheikh’s volte face over the question of accession and plebiscite. 
Dr. Zakir Husain was no politician but a patriot and an eminent 
educationist, who enjoyed Jawaharlal’s affection and trust. 

Since his home was in Uttar Pradesh, most of his friends were 
naturally from North India, but he had a number of friends from 
South India also, among them V. K. Krishna Menon, G. Raja- 
gopalachari (with all his political differences). Dr. Radhakrishnan 
and T. T. Krishnamachari, Editor Ghalapathi Rau and Cartoonist 
Shankar. He had friends among Parsis, Christians, Sikhs, men 
of' all religions and all communities, and among agnostics and 
athiests who believed in no religion. He gave to men of all reli¬ 
gions not only affection and personal friendship, but, as head of 
the Government, he gave them political and administrative trust 
which was even more significant. 
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This cosDiopolitan range of friends, associates and colleagues 
was but symbolic of Jawaharlal Nehru’s equal attachment, on a 
human level, with all the people of India. In his later life he set 
up a National Integration Council to work for the emotional 
synthesis and cohesion of the different communities, ethnic groups 
and linguistic areas of the country. But in his own life, he was 
the living embodiment of the ideal of national integration. He 
did not simply theoretically believe in India’s unity-in-diversity; 
he upheld it every day of his life, through his acts of grace and 
goodwill, and by his totally unbiased outlook. 

Jawaharlal Nehru was a revolutionary of the spirit, a states¬ 
man, an intellectual, a stylist and writer of exquisite and almost 
lyrical prose, a man of vision, and a man of action, but above all 
he was the perfect example of an integrated Indian. He was, 
indeed, the heir to the tradition of Ashoka, Shankaracharya and 
Akbar, with the same vision of united, integrated India synthesis¬ 
ing and assimilating many different streams of civilisations, cul¬ 
tures, races, religions and languages. 

And by his last symbolic gesture he got his mortal remains to 
merge with the life and the life-giving earth of India. In his Will 
and Testament, an inspiring document, affirming the oneness and 
the synthesis of the vast country and its variegated but integrated 
people, he said : 

I want (my ashes) to be carried high up into the air in an aero¬ 
plane and scattered from that height over the fields where the 
peasants of India tofl, so that they might mingle with the dust 
and soil of India and become an indist inguish able nsrt of-ladifty- 



